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Bringing Mahomet His Mountain 


The material in a mountain could have been brought to 
Mahomet quickly via a modern conveying belt with 
Timken Bearings in the idlers. At any rate, one Timken- 
equipped conveyor has successfully carried as much stone 
as there is in the Great Pyramid of Egypt. It contains 
6,380,000 tons of granite. 


Over 6,000,000 tons of 18-inch rock have been carried 
by the Timken-equipped Robins conveyor of the Mich- 
igan Limestone Co. 


The Robins idlers show no bearing wear, and the original 
filing of grease is in the lubrication chambers. 


Such performance again and again testifies for Timken 

principles and design. Timken Taper carries both radial 

and thrust loads. Timken load area and Timken-made 

steel provide highest endurance. Timken mounting of : 
idlers inherently favors alignment, guards against com- 

plication in assembly and maintenance, and permits a 

large unit chamber for lubricant. 


Those highly profitable by-products, reduced power con- 
sumption and lower belt costs, are also supplied by 
Timken Bearings in Timken-equipped conveyors built by 
the Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Technical information regarding bearing sizes and their mountings can be 
secured from the Timken Roller Bearing Service & Sales Company’s Branches 
located in the following cities: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New York, 
Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Richmond, St. Louis, 

Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Winnipeg 
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A laboratory is main- 
tained for determining the 
results of magnetic reduc- 
tion of specimens of ore 
or minerals submitted at 


2 


), 


1925 
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you need a 


4-inch pulley or a 4-foot pulley— 


You can’t afford to speculate 


a slight charge. 


HE large Dings Magnetic Pul- 

ley, illustrated above, is four 
feet in diameter. The small pulley 
in the foreground is only four 
inches in diameter. 


A big difference in size. 
But no difference in quality. 


For although every size and type 
of magnetic pulley and separator is 
included in the Dings line, there is 
just one quality—the best that fin- 
est materials, superior workman- 
ship and unequalled specialization 
can produce. 


That quality is more important in 


electrical devices than in any other 
equipment is a matter of general 
information. And this explains why 
users of 5000 Dings Pulleys and 
Separators have found Dings equip- 
ment to be the least expensive to 
operate in spite of the fact that its 
first cost is often higher as a re- 
sult of steadfast refusal to cheapen 
its quality. 


Use Dings Pulleys to protect 
crushing equipment from damag- 
ing scrap and tramp iron that 
threatens production in the unpro- 
tected plant. The bulletin tells the 
money-saving, shutdown-saving 
story. 


DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR CO., 803 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A British Trap-Rock Quarry 


Hillhouse Quarry Company, Troon, Scotland, 
One of the Foremost Quarry Enterprises Abroad 


ECENTLY a very attractive booklet 

came to hand illustrating and describing 
the Hillhouse Quarry Co. plant at Troon, 
Scotland. The editors had long known of 
this operation and have been in correspond- 
ence with the general manager, W. Shaw, a 
good friend and reader of Rock Propucts, 
for several years. Mr. Shaw visited the 
United States a few years ago and imbibed 
much information in regard to American 


“blue whinstone.” The formation is, how- 
ever, distinctly basaltic, though the pillars 
are not so regular and clearly defined as 
the Giants’ Causeway. The stone is quite 
as hard, and has a toughness which the true 
basalt does not possess. 

The rock formation is an overflow from 
volcanic craters, several of which were at 
some ancient period active in the district. 
The best defined of these craters at the 


as do nearly all crushed-stone quarries in 
America. The owners consider it the most 
up-to-date crushed-stone quarry operation in 
Great Britain. 

The quarrying is a simple operation. The 
base of the pillars are “snake-holed” and 
blasted so as to bring down 15,000 to 20,000 
tons of rock per blast. Two Ruston steam 
shovels are used for loading; one is of spe- 
cial design with an up-turned boom, for 





General view of Hillhouse Quarry, Troon, Scotland, built exclusively for the production of crushed stone 


quarry methods. He has always written us 
that he was afraid their operations in Great 
Britain were on too small a scale to interest 
Americans, but now we know that is not so. 
He was too modest. 

His booklet gives the following informa- 
tion: The Hillhouse and Parkthorn quar- 
ries are situated on the seaboard of the 
Ayrshire coast, and are within a few miles 
of the “Auld Toon,” of Ayr, the birthplace 
of John Loudon Macadam, the pioneer of 
modern road construction. 

The large area of stone which extends 
throughout the locality is locally known as 


present time is the hill on which stands 
Dundonald Castle, the ancient home of the 
Cochranes, famous in the annals of British 
history. 

The stone has no “grain,” “rift” or “cleav- 
age” and therefore is particularly adapted 
for macadam road purposes. It has less ab- 
sorption than any other road stone used in 
Great Britain. It has been used locally for 
generations for road surfacing. 

Unlike many other quarries in Great Brit- 
ain, which produce setts, or paving blocks, 
with crushed stone as a byproduct, this 
quarry produces crushed stone exclusively, 


Seven-ton side- 
dump quarry cars are used to convey the 


cleaning out the corner. 


rock to the crusher (drawn by horses). 

The primary crusher is a 54x42-in. Bu- 
chanan all-steel jaw crusher, which reduces 
the rock to 7-in. size at the rate of 100 tons 
per hour. This stone is fed on a 30-in. belt 
conveyor, 125 ft. centers, and:is delivered to 
two 30x16-in. secondary jaw crushers, which 
reduce the size tc 4-in. 

Mr. Shaw calls attention particularly to 
the chain feeder, shown over the primary 
crusher, for which he has been granted a 
patent. He describes it as follows: “The 
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Section of the quarry face. Note the nearest shovel with the upturned boom, especially designed to clean 
out the corner pocket of stone 


View of plant from primary crusher showing flow of stone to pulverizers 
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Pulverizing plant at Hillhouse Quarry, Troon, Scotland; note triple line of track which permits loading of ..1000 
tons of crushed stone per hour from storage bins 














Primary crusher. Note chain feeder which is a feature Belt conveyor which carries rock to secondary 
Mr. Shaw has had patented crushers 
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important features of this feeder are (1) 
that there is absolutely no chance of any part 
breaking and going into the crusher. (2) 


\s the chains are hanging loose, and act 


independently of each other they take up 
the shock gradually and so prevent serious 
jams or locks taking place in the chute. (3) 
The chains are stationary when the wagon 
is emptied into the chute, and are then put 
into motion to drag the stone into the jaws 
(4) The ar- 


rangement can be fitted up in a few hours 


at whatever speed is required. 


to suit any kind of chute. It is not expensive 
and as there is nothing about it to break or 
wear there is no upkeep. I may say that this 
feeder innumerable ex- 
periments made by us to control the feed of 
large crushers.” The feeder consists of two 
irums and ropes of endless chains. 

The secondary crushers are above a 300-ton 
concrete bin, from which the stone flows to 
the finishing and screening plant; this in- 


is the outcome of 


sures against stoppages for temporary re- 
pairs to the crushers or conveyor belt. From 
this bin the stone is drawn to a 30-in. belt 
conveyor, 340 ft. centers, which takes it to a 
battery of four 21x10-in. jaw crushers at an 
elevation of 100 ft. above the bin discharge. 


Rock Products 


Rotary dryers are used to dry and clean 





the smaller sizes of stone, which are screened 


a second time with jiggers or shaking 
screens. 

reinforced concrete 
and hold 6000 tons of finished stone. 


railway lines have connections to the tracks 


Storage bins are of 
Three 


under the bins and loading facilities permit 
shipment ef 1000 tons an hour. 

A tar-macadam plant is operated in con- 
nection with the crushing plant, where ready 
mixed road material is made. 

The dust in the crushing plant is all col- 
lected by fans which have a capacity of 
36,000 cu. ft. of air per minute and separ- 
ated in cyclone separators, which have about 
90% efficiency. In addition there is a pul- 
verizing plant capable of producing 40 tons 
per day of “superdust” for asphalt filler, 
etc. This material is 78.40% through 180- 
mesh. 


Canada Invites American Road 
Builders 
- connection with its great convention 


to be held at Quebec, the executive com- 
mittee of the Canadian Good Roads As- 
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Canada is confronted with the same 
problems in the way of Federal aid to 
the states as is the United States, as well 
as the same construction problems, and 
is undertaking road improvement pro- 
grams as important, in proportion, as 
those now under way in this country. 
Results already achieved through Federal 
aid in both countries will be reviewed, 
with suggestions for future work in this 
One of the most important 
subjects—important to both countries— 
to be considered also, is that of equitable 
taxation for highway construction and 
maintenance. The value of the traffic 
census will be discussed, as will the dust 
problem, the different systems of main- 
tenance and the various types of road 
pavements. Winter roads and coloniza- 
tion roads, as well as other subjects pe- 
culiar to Canada’s great improvement 
program, likewise are to be considered. 
It is expected that many new develop- 
ments in road making will be discussed. 

The officers and members. of _ the 
American Road Builders’ Association who 
have been invited to the Quebec con- 
vention include: W. H. Connell, chief 


direction. 





Tar macadam and asphalt plants making ready mixed road material; these are operated in 
conjunction with the crushing plant of the Hillhouse Quarry 


The output then goes to a scalping screen 
by gravity where everything over 2%-in. is 
delivered to a fifth 21x10-in. jaw crusher for 
final reduction. The output of this crusher is 
returned to the scalping screen. 

The final sizing is done by a battery of 
four 5x30-ft. rotary screens. Eleven 
of stone are made—2%-in., 2%-in., 2-in., 
1Y-in., %4-in., %-in., %-in., Y-in., %-in., 
“sand,” and “superdust.” A Symons disk 
crusher has recently been installed to make 
smaller sizes from any of the larger sizes. 


sizes 





sociation, largest organization of the kind 
in the Dominion, has extended to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Road 
Builders’ Association invitation to 
meet in Quebec on those dates and at- 
tend the convention as guests of the 
Canadian organization. Representatives 
of the road board of Great Britain will 
be present and the practice in highway 
construction, both in American and the 
British Isles, will be brought prominently 
before the convention by experts. 


an 


engineering executive, Pennsylvania State 
Highway Department, who is president 
of the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion this year; Charles M. Upham, state 


highway engineer of North Carolina, 
business manager of the association; 
James H. MacDonald, formerly state 
highway commissioner of Connecticut, 


treasurer; S. F. Beatty, of Chicago; J. H. 
Cranford, of Washington, D. C., and 
Henry G. Shirley, state highway com- 
missioner of Virginia. 
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Wet-Grinding Limestone to 


Very Fine Mesh 


Reliance Whiting Company, Alton, Illinois, Specializes in 
Water-Floated and Air-Separated Whiting for Paint Trade 


HE Reliance Whiting Co. of Alton, 

Ill., grinds a very pure limestone to 
exceedingly fine mesh sizes. The prod- 
uct, known to the trade as whiting, is 
sold to putty makers, rubber manufac- 
turers and paint makers. Originally, the 
quarry and plant were run to produce 
commercial crushed stone, but investiga- 
tion showed the limestone to be of such 
a superior quality and so well adapted to 
grinding that grinding machinery was 
added. Recently the plant has been en- 
larged and new equipment added which 
will greatly increase the capacity and provide 
for the production of the finest water- 
ground and water-floated whiting. The 
new plant is housed in a_ well-built 


General view of the plant of Reliance Whiting Co., Alton, Iil., 


structure of reinforced concrete. 

Plant and quarry are on 16th street and 
the Chicago and Alton railroad in the 
city of Alton. The quarry is opened to a 
considerable area, as it has been worked 
for a number of years, and the face is 
about 70 ft. high. The limestone belongs 
to the Mississippi system, of the St. Louis 
and St. Genevieve formations, in which lie 
so many limestone ledges that have been a 
source of so much profit to the rock prod- 
ucts industries near St. Louis. Except 
for a well defined band, about 10 ft. thick, 
the entire face will run from 98.5% to 
99.5% CaCQO,;. Only stone from the very 
whitest ledge, 20 ft. thick, will be used for 
the new water-floating plant. 


Pa 


limestone dust or whiting 





E. A. Herman, president of the Reliance 
Whiting Co., Alton, Ill. to whose inge- 
nuity the plant described is due 


There is a considerable overburden of 
brown loess which is carefully removed 
and carted away before the rock is broken 





- ae 


which has a specially designed milling system for very fine 
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down, as no dirt may enter the product. 


Compressed air drills are used and _ thx 


broken rock is hand loaded into low cars 
Hand 


loading 1s more practical than any other 


designed and built at the plant. 


method because it permits sorting of the 
Any 


pieces from the siliceous layer, that may 


stone. discolored pieces, or any 


down are laid aside and are 


W irked 


be brought 


crushed 


later loaded to be into 


stone. 
Crushing Plant 


The cars are pulled up an incline to the 


crushing plant by an Allis-Chalmers fric- 


tion hoist. The crushing plant is prac- 
tically the same as it was when only 
crushed stone was produced. The first 


Allis-Chalmers Gates. 
rock to a 
4-in. and 


crusher is a No. 5 
An lifts the 
revolving with 


elevator crushed 


screen Jg-in. 
The oversize goes toa No. 3 
Allis-Chalmers 
make, and after crushing goes to the same 


perforations. 


Gates crusher, also. of 


elevator as that which serves the No. 5 
crusher. Hence only the product which 
passes the screen goes to the grinding 
plant. 


The product between 34-in. and %-in. 
goes to a five-roller Raymond mill of the 
high side type. It is ground in this ma- 
chine to pass a 100-mesh screen, the sep- 
aration being made by a Raymond air 
The finest, air floated, 
The 


100-mesh product is stored in two con- 


separating system. 
material is caught in a bag filter. 


crete silos 20 ft. in diameter and 60 ft. 
high. 

Feed for the tube mills is taken from 
these silos. There are two mills of the 
short type, each being about 16 ft. long 
and 9 ft. in diameter. 

Grinding is with water and in closed 


Putty: 


‘fee 


RELIANCE 
teinsivic 
= CO. » 
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Quarry face is about 70 ft. high and the limestone runs from 98.5% to 99.5% 
pure calcium carbonate 


circuit. The arrangements for making a 
separation of the sufficiently ground prod- 
uct, which will be taken off as an over- 
flow, had not been completed when the 
plant The tube 


lined with silex blocks and pebbles will 


was visited. mills are 
be used as the grinding medium. 
the 


overflow goes to a thickener, which had not 


From separator, or classifier, the 
been placed when the plant was visited, 
and thence to the dryers. 


of the steam drum type. 


The dryers are 


The cake is broken up in a small mill 
which is a cylinder in which beaters re 


volve. This breaks up the lump and re- 





Front of the plant; store house in foreground; crushing plant in background 





duces the material to powder. An elevator 
takes this 
there 


to a conical tank below which 
and 


sacking and weighing the ma- 


are pipe outlets with gates 
scales for 
terial. 

Makes Own Steam Power 


The plant is run by steam power and 
a new 125 hp. Atlas engine has iust been 
installed. A 150 hp. St. 


engine is also in service. 


Louis Corliss 


Among the new features of the plant 


is a very large storehouse in which a 


carloads of sacked 


may be stored. 


good many whiting 
Shipments are made over 
the Chicago and Alton railroad that runs 
by the plant. 

It is the intention of the company to 
replace all the wooden structures in and 
with concrete in the 


around the plant 


near future. 

E. A. Herman is president of the com- 
pany and his son, C. E. Herman, is vice- 
president. 


A New Use for Ground 


Limestone 
By JAMES H. BURDETT 


Director of the .National Garden Bureau 


ANY inquiries have been received for 
further details of the British method 
of transforming straw or vegetable refuse 
into manure. So far in this country only 
experimental done with 
this process, the Maryland university ex- 


work has been 


periment station being one of those at 
work upon it. 

The reagent used by Rothamsted sta- 
tion in England is a mixture of sulphate 
of ammonia and chalk. For chalk ground 
limestone is being substituted in experi- 
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Tube mills for wet-grinding limestone; view was taken during installation 


ments in this country. Burned lime must 
never be used because it would obliterate 
the ammonia too rapidly. Straw and ref- 
use are rapidly broken down, we are told, 
when treated with nitrogen, due no doubt 
to the nitrifying bacteria. Sulphate of 
ammonia is used in preference to nitrate 
of soda because it does not leach out, 
but, being somewhat acid, it needs an 
alkaline reaction, for which purpose the 
chalk or ground limestone is used. 

For general purposes Rothamsted ad- 
vises about 84 Ib. of sulphate of ammonia 
and 112 Ib, of chalk (or limestone) to each 
ton of straw or refuse. For green refuse 
rather less would be required. The straw 
should be piled up in layers, lime and 
ammonia being sprinkled heavily over 
each layer. Water is essential, so that 
when dry straw is used it should be thor- 
oughly drenched before being built up 


Steam-drum dryers are of special design and are enclosed 
in concrete walls 


into a stack for the treatment described. 

In the garden, refuse may be heaped 
up in layers and dressed with lime and 
ammonia as it becomes available. The 
heaps should not be made larger than 
one or two tons each, as the rotting down 
is very rapid, the finished fertilizer being 
ready in about three months. 

In England the Rothamsted station 
distributes a reagent made from a per- 
fected formula under the name of Adco, 
which is a gray powder, and is more efh- 
cient than the raw chemicals. It is said 
that 100 lb. of this reagent will manufac- 
ture three tons of manure. There has been 
no manufacture of this substance in the 
United States so far, and probably will 
be none pending the result of experiments 
to determine what is best for conditions 
on this side. 


In the meanwhile there is nothing to 
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prevent amateur gardeners from making 
their own experiments with the dried 
leaves this fall, ground limestone, which 
can be obtained at any building material 
vard, and sulphate of ammonia, which 
all seed stores can provide. 

The product of this formula is said to 
be almost identical with animal manure, 
but entirely to lack its odor, and to re- 
tain its fertility much better when exposed 
to the weather. All gardeners know how 
slowly leaves and straw decay and how 
difficult it is to handle them. They should 
never be spaded into the garden soil be- 
fore decay, unless deeply buried. A 
method of transforming them quickly 
into the equivalent of well-decayed ma- 
nure will be a boon to home gardens.— 
Chicago Daily News. 


Dolese and Shepard Company 
Makes Large Shipment of 


Agricultural Limestone 

"THE Gary, Ill, plant of Dolese and 

Shepard Co., Chicago, Ill, recently 
shipped a special train of agricultural lime- 
stone to Effingham County Farm Bureau, 
Effingham, Ill. Although this shipment was 
not the largest single trainload sent by 
the company, the 23 cars comprising over 
1200 tons of limestone screenings was the 
largest single order of that kind shipped 
in the present year. At its destination, the 
train load will be broken up and distributed 
among the various farmers according to 
their individual orders. Tom Jones, super- 
intendent of the plant, stated that a train- 
load of that capacity could be loaded within 
5 hours and orders of that kind could be 
filled and started on their way within 48 
hours after received. The daily plant output 
is between 5000 and 8000 tons of all sizes 
of crushed stone. J. F. Talbot is president 
of the company; Col. O. P. Chamberlain, 
vice-president and general manager of the 
plant; B. S. Keller, sales manager; Tom 
Jones, superintendent; Bill Schuett, assistant 
superintendent, and W. F. Zirzow is in charge 
of the shipping office. 





Another sp-cial type of dryer consisting of pipes in a 


rotating cylinder 
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Rock Products Industry in Pacific 


Northwest 


Magnesite Industry Shows Recovery After Lean Years Following 
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War—Domestic Cement Producers Successfully Combating Dumped 


POKANE is the center for a number of 
rock products industries. There are two 
cement plants, that of the Lehigh company, 
which is at Metalline Falls, 100 miles north 
of the city, and that of the International 
Portland Cement Co., which is at Irvin, on 
the outskirts of .the city. The for 
this plant is 50 miles away, across the Idaho 
line. The largest magnesite industry in the 
country (or so they claim it to be in Spo- 
kane) is at Chewelah, 50 miles north; the 
quarry and plant of the Northwest Magne- 
site Co. The Spokane Plastic Magnesite 
Co. has a plant in Spokane to which it is 
adding equipment for calcining. The lime 
plant of the Washington Brick Lime and 
Sewer Pipe Co. is at Bay View, Idaho, but 
the office and yards are at Seattle, where 
the output is mainly marketed. A small 
mixed mortar plant has recently been in- 
stalled, and it has been so successful that 
it will be enlarged and new equipment added. 
The aggregate industry is represented by 
several sand and gravel plants but the only 
crushed stone production of which I could 
learn is that of small plants operated by con- 
tractors and by the city, county and state for 
highway purposes. 

This is a big showing for a city of the 
size of Spokane (about 150,000) surrounded 
as it is by a mining and farming country 
of great extent and with no large towns. 
It is perhaps an over-development of these 
industries, although the fault for this must 
be laid to the war. During the war, when 
magnesite could not be imported, the mag- 
nesite plants could not supply the demand. 
In this same period the mines at Coeur d’ 
Alene and other centers that draw supplies 
from Spokane were all building to increase 
output and there was a heavy demand for 
cement and other rock products. The high- 
way program, which has since produced 
more than 1200 miles of concrete road, came 
along as soon as the war was over and 
while the other industries were still going 
strong. Then came the slump and with it 
years of crop failures and low prices. 

But the plants kept going on reduced out- 
put and now there are some signs that the 
lean years are over and the fat years have 
begun. Cement and aggregate consumption 
are increasing, the lime business is picking 


quarry 


Foreign Cements 


By Edmund Shaw 
Editor, Rock Products 


up with the coming of more building activ- 
ity and the magnesite industry is growing 
stronger. With good crops and fair prices 
and some revival of mining, the prospects 
are good for the finish of this year and the 
years to come. 


Magnesite Industry Around Spokane 


saw in the 
district was the calcining plant of the Spo- 
kane Plastic Magnesite Co., which is almost 
completed. This was interesting, not only 
because the magnesite industry was new, but 
because of the method and the machines em- 
ployed. Magnesite is calcined for the same 
reason that lime is burned, to drive off CO.. 
But there the parallel ceases, for magnesite 
must not be burned beyond a certain point 
or it becomes “dead burned,” useful as fur- 
nace lining, but with no plastic or caustic 
qualities. The heat should be kept below 
1400 deg. F., and the finished product should 
test 5 to 10% “loss on ignition.” 


The one new plant that I 


The calciner employed is a Herreshoff 
roaster, a description of which may be found 
in almost any book on copper smelting. It 








consists of a series of circular hearths, one 
above the other, with rabbles which stir the 
material and move it toward the center on 
one hearth and from the center on the 
hearth below. The magnesite, which is 
crushed to 10-mesh and finer, drops through 
holes from one hearth to the next hearth 
below. There are seven of these hearths in 
the magnesite calciner. Oil is used as fuel 
and only the two lower hearths have burners, 
the other hearths being heated by the hot 
gases that rise from one to the other. It is 
said that this machine is being tried out for 
burning portland cement at a 
plant. 

I visited the Northwest Magnesite Co.'s 
plant at Chewelah, where dead-burned mag- 
nesite is produced. Rotary kilns are used 
with powdered coal for fuel, and the plant 
is very much like a cement plant in appear- 
The crude magnesite is brought in 
miles from the quarry by an aerial tram- 
way and is crushed to pass a 10-mesh screen 
before burning. A feature of this plant is 
large Cottrell precipitation plant by 
which the dust is recovered. A similar pre- 
cipitation plant is being built in the calcin- 


California 


ance. 


51% 


the 


New calcining plant and storage bins of the Spokane Plastic Magnesite Co. 
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ing plant of the Spokane Plastic Magnesite 
Co., just described. 

The Northwest company supplies the 
ground magnesite for calcining to the Spo- 
kane company, but has produced no plastic 
or caustic magnesite itself. However, it is 
preparing to do so, and one of the kilns was 
being arranged for that purpose when the 
plant was visited. The consumption of dead- 
burned magnesite is confined by the differ- 
ence between the freight rate to eastern 
point and the tariff on imported magnesite. 
Plastic magnesite has a much larger market 
in western cities, as it is so much used for 
making floors and for stucco. 


International Adopts “Glory Hole’’ 
Methods 


As was noted in Rock Propucts recently, 
the International Portland Cement Co. had 
a fire at its quarry, which considerably in- 
terfered with production. The damage has 
been repaired and a new system of quarry- 
ing is being inaugurated. Mining would be 
a better term, for the system is that which 
the miners call “glory holing.” R. K. Neill, 
vice-president of the company, used glory 
holes with great success in his Premier gold 
mine some years ago, and feels sure that 
the rock can be more cheaply won in that 
way than by well-drilling and blasting. 

However, this was not the experience of 
the Superior Portland Cement Co., which 
used glory holes in its quarry at Concrete, 
near Seattle. Mr. Tongue, the manager of 
this company, told me that one of the diffi- 
culties with the system came from the freez- 
ing of ice and snow with the broken rock 
so that it would not run into the chutes at 
the bottom of the glory hole. For this and 
other reasons the system has been changed 
to open-face quarrying. 

The International has an excellent plant 
and it is freer from dust than any dry 
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Mixed mortar plant recently installed by Washington Brick, 
Lime and Sewer Pipe Co. 


crushing plant I have seen. It is not often 
that one can walk through a dry crushing 
plant in a dark suit and come out in fairly 
presentable condition, but it was done in this 
plant. 

The gravel plants visited were neither of 
them large but both had points that made 
them interesting. The plant of the Hawkeye 
Fuel Co. has planned to advance its work 
in a most unusual manner. It digs the 
bank material with a drag scraper bucket 
and originally sent it to the plant by a car 
on an incline. It was planned to work 
farther away from the bottom of the incline 
and to utilize the incline in a structure that 


Mixer used at mixed mortar plant 


would support a belt conveyor to take the 
place of the car. The conveyor was put in 
at a flatter angle so that it would strike the 
ground at some distance and until the point 
should be reached the material was lifted to 
the end of the conveyor by a short elevator. 
There was a primary crusher and scalping 
screen at the end of the old incline and 
these were left in place. This winter the 
bucket will have dug back far enough into 
the hill so that the primary crusher and 
screen can be moved back, the elevator dis- 
pensed with and the conveyor extended. This 
is a rather unique piece of engineering and 
it shows more forethought than is usually 
given to plans for extending operations in 
the pit. 

The plant of the Union Sand and Gravel 
Co. is remarkable for its use of gravity 
screens. Theoretically, gravity screens are as 
capable of doing good work as any other 
screen. Practically they are not often found 
to be making more than a rough separation 
But in this plant the work will 
compare very well with the work of any 
screens. The reason seems to be that the 
feed is kept uniform, the flow is delivered 
to them gently so that there is not much 
splashing and the angle at which the screens 
are set is just right for the material. 

This is written in Seattle and before any 
of the plants in the Seattle district have 
been visited. But I have gained some inter- 
esting information on West Coast condi- 
tions in the cement trade that seems worth 
passing on to Rock Propwucts readers. 


of sizes. 


Foreign Cement Offers Competition 


The problem of the West Coast producer 
is to meet foreign competition. We think 
of foreign competition in the United States 
as a small matter, since the total importation 
is only 1.4% of our annual production. But 
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here on the West Coast it is concentrated, 
than one-half the cement im- 
ported comes to West Coast ports. Most of 


it comes from 


since more 


Belgium and is of varying 
quality. A small part comes from Norway 


which is of very good quality. 


The figures showing the receipts at the 
various West Coast ports, furnished me by 
Mr. Reitze, the district engineer of the Port 
for 1924: 


land Cement Association, are 





Bbl. 
Los Angeles 613,500 
San Francisco 106,864 
Hawaii 225,115 
Seattle and Tacoma 125,420 
Portland and Astoria 134,035 


Total 1.204.934 


The figures for the first seven months of 
this that 


increased at every port except Los Angeles, 


year show the importations have 


where the warehouses are crowded full of 
foreign cement that cannot readily be sold. 
The 


ported and domestic cements is shown in the 


difference in quality between im- 
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Plant of Northwest Magnesite Co. which produces dead-burned magnesite; 
the plant is much like a cement plant 


accompanying diagram which is from a re- 


port by the Los Angeles city engineer. This 





Plant of International Portland Cement Co. at Irvin, Wash., near Spokane 
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Hawkeye Fuel Co.’s plant near Spokane in which unusual provision has been 
made for extending operations 


is the only city that makes such tests. A 
few samples of foreign cement, in January, 
February and March, ran higher than do- 
mestic cements, but the great bulk of the 
samples tested, in the 
were markedly lower. 


months following, 
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Los Angeles laboratory tests on foreign 
and domestic cements 


this cement is 
It is the excess over local de- 
mand and will be sold at any price above 
the cost of importation. Hence a price war 
would only result in heavy losses to the 
domestic producer and if it 


Of course much of 


“dumped.” 


succeeded in 
driving the foreign cement from the market 
for a time it would come back quickly when 
the price returned to normal levels. 

What saves the situation for the domestic 
producers is the attitude 


states 


taken by cities, 
favoring domestic ce- 
ment so that none of it gets into highways 
or other public work. 


counties and 


The entire West Coast is a great user of 
Practically all large structures 
are made from it and it is said not one steel 


concrete. 


frame building of importance was erected in 
Seattle in 1925. A beautiful 18-story build- 
ing just completed is all concrete and is 
called the finest building on the Coast. 

The banner town for using concrete 1s 
Longview, Wash., which has 8000 people 
and in which 360,000 cu. yd. of, conerete 
have been placed. 
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Left—Screening plant and loading depot of Concrete Aggregate Ltd. at Chiswick. Right 


Pre 





Loading depot of the 


Ham River Grit Co. at Ham. Both plants ship their products to London by truck 


Up-to-Date Operations of a British 
Sand and Gravel Company 


HE following description of two English 
sand and gravel plants is from the British 
magazine Concrete for July, 1925: 

“Typical examples of up-to-date British 
aggregate plants are those of the Ham River 
Grit Co., at Ham, and its associated concern, 
Concrete Aggregates, Ltd., at Chiswick. At 
Ham the works are situated at the side of 
the river, and by building a lock at the 
towing-path and allowing water to run from 
the river into the area which is being ex- 
cavated a considerable lake has been formed. 
The main plant here consists of two pon- 
toons on which are erected the grading 
screens and crushers, and from these floating 
plants the graded material is delivered into 
Each of the float- 
ing plants is equipped with a 


barges moored alongside. 
Priestman 
grab of 1% cu. yd., which excavates the 
material and delivers it to the hopper at the 
top of the erection on the pontoon, whence 
it falls on to a screen. The screen is in- 
clined in the usual way, and the different 


meshes arranged so that the sand _ falls 
through the top section and larger sizes 


through lower sections. Anything larger 


than 34 in. passes over the screens and is - 


automatically conveyed to a crusher, after 
passing through which it is taken by an 
endless chain of buckets to the top of the 
screen and is again graded. 

“After passing the screens, each size of 
material passes down a separate chute to 
bins at the bottom of the pontoon, and from 
here it is lifted on continuous bucket ele- 
vators to the chutes which deliver it into 
the barges. Each of these floating plants 
can load a 160-ton barge in from 4% to 5 
hr., and the barges either pass through the 
lock to the river or are taken to a depot 
at the side of the lake where they are un- 
loaded and the aggregate taken by rail to 
a depot on the main road about a mile and 
a half away. 
made by lorries to any point within a 10- 


From this depot deliveries are 


mile radius. 

“The firm has installed its own electric 
power plant, with a 200-b.h.p. cold-starting 
crude oil engine supplied by Messrs. Ruston 
and Hornsby, Ltd. 


“At Chiswick the company has been for- 
tunate in securing a large deposit of first- 
class sand and ballast within a convenient 
distance of central London, and from here 
all deliveries are made by road with a fleet 
of 5-ton Deyland lorries. The area being 
worked covers about 60 acres. The depot 
lies a few yards back from this wide thor- 
oughfare and is reached by a semi-circular 
approach road, so that lorries enter at one 
end, load at the center and pass out at the 
other end in a continuous stream without 
having to turn or back out; each lorry is 
loaded with 5 yd. of material in four min- 
utes. The deposit consists of a top layer of 
5 ft. of sand and small shingle, which is 
used for tar-spraying roads, beneath which 
ballast is found to a depth of 16 ft. Exca- 
vating operations have been commenced at 
the water’s edge, where a Ruston dragline 
excavator, with a bucket of 1% yd. capac- 
ity, mounted on a caterpillar track, excavates 
the ballast from the river bed at the rate 
of 60 cu. yd. per hour. From the bucket 
the material is dumped into jubilee wagons, 
which are hauled by a petrol engine to the 
plant at the depot. Here it is 


dumped into pits from whence it is picked 


grading 


up by grabs and placed in the hopper at the 
top of the grading plant or direct into lor- 


ries if it is required ungraded.” 





Left—Bucket dredges working in the artificial lake created by damming a river. 
sand and gravel deposit at Chiswick. A gasoline locomotive hauls the bank material to the screening plant 


Right—Dragline excavator working 








t laew growth of the sand and gravel busi- 

ness in the United States has been so 
rapid, and the desire of companies to have 
the plant producing as soon as possible, and 
at the least expense, has been responsible 
for a number of poorly designed and poorly 
constructed plants, especially those of small 
and medium tonnage. Consequently it is 
pleasant to write of a medium tonnage plant 
that was designed by a sand and gravel en- 
gineer and built according to the best meth- 
ods. The plant not only shows this in its 
appearance but by its steady production. Its 
substantial construction is a guarantee that 
it will continue to produce for a good many 
years without using one season’s profits to 
put it in order for the next season. 

The plant described belongs to J. N. Du- 
gan, of Cincinnati, Ohio. It is near Marie- 
mont, 12 miles froi the city, where Mrs. 
Marie Emery is using the Emery millions to 
build a model city. Much of the product of 
the olant is going into concrete buildings, 
foundations, walls and pavements in Marie- 
mont. 

The deposit is in the bed of the Little 
Miami river and it will furnish material for 
a good many years. Whatever is excavated 
in one year will be replaced, in part at 
least, by the flood waters of the following 
winter and spring. The deposit is of such 
coarse material that the usual problem of 
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A Compact City Sand-Gravel Plant 


J. N. Dugan, Cincinnati, Ohio, Has 
Model Operation for City Service 


sand and gravel operators in the central 
states, that of disposing of surplus sand, 
does not exist. 

The plant stands on a high bank well 
above the level of high water. Bins and 
bin foundations are of reinforced concrete 
and the building above them in which the 
screening and washing plant is housed is of 
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As all de- 
liveries are made by truck there is no track- 
age in connection with the plant. 

The material is dug from the bed of the 
river by a Sauerman cableway excavator 
with a 2'%-yd. bucket. This is operated 
through a Meade-Morrison electric hoist, 


substantial timber construction. 


The mast is of steel and as the pictures 


Left—Max Gange; right, J. N. Dugan, and one of their fleet of trucks 
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J. N. Dugan’s sand and gravel plant at Mariemont, a suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 
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show, everything about the excavating instal- 
lation is put in as substantially as possible. 
The cableway bucket discharges on a large 
apron with side pieces to prevent spilling. 
It slides down on to a grizzly of railroad 
rails which are spaced about 6 in. apart. The 
oversize of this grizzly goes to a No. 6 
Kennedy gearless gyratory crusher. The un- 
dersize goes to a double-jacketed cylindrical 
screen, 20 ft. long and 48 in. in diameter. 
The oversize of this screen also goes to the 
No. 6 crusher. The three sizes which are 
made by passing through the screen go to 
bins. These: are 234 in. to 1% in, 1% to 
¥% in, and % in. to % in. 

The crusher product goes to an 18-in. 
bucket and chain elevator. This discharges 
into a bifurcated spout fitted with butterfly 
valves. These can be turned so as to pass 
the crusher product back into the gravel 
screen through which it was first passed 
or into a stone screen of the same size and 
type as the gravel screen but which is used 
for crusher product only. If desired the ele- 
vator discharge may be split between the 


two screens. In this way the plant can pro- Lef l igh 
ae: atusih ale alae deans an ole eft—gravel screen; right—stone screen at Dugan plant 





on the other, a mixture of gravel and 
crushed stone or a part of this mixture rangements that has been devised for vary- a 36-in. Symons disc crusher which dis- 







and the remainder of crushed stone. It is ing the character of the plant. charges into the boot of the same elevator 
one of the simplest and most flexible ar- The oversize of the stone screen goes to which takes it back to the screens. 
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Another view of the J. N. Dugan plant showing steel mast and housing 
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The sand and water which pass through 
the outer jacket of the gravel screen go to 
a launder, in the bottom of which there 
is a fine sand screen. The water and sand 
which go through this go to one settling 
tank and the water and sand that flow over 
go to another, thus making a fine sand and 
a coarse sand product. The settling boxes 
are of the tilting type, the kind in which the 
weight of the sand tilts the body of the tank 
so that the pipe which forms the outlet is 
moved away from a pad that closes it 
The overflow these 


when empty. from 


tanks is sent to waste. 


All the bins in the plant are of reinforced 
concrete. They are provided with gates of 
the segmental type in the bottom for load- 
ing into trucks. 

The plant produces 1000 yd. daily. This is 
distributed by a fleet of trucks, owned by 
Mr. Dugan. From 25 to 30 of these are 
required for the daily deliveries to the out- 
lying districts and suburbs supplied by the 
company. 

The plant is managed by Max Gange, who 
is a graduate of the University of Cincinnati 
and who had had experience as a mechan- 
ical engineer and efficiency engineer before 
accepting his present position. 

The entire design of the plant is due to 
the consulting engineering department of the 
Greenville Gravel Co., Greenville, Ohio. 
Frank M. Welch is chief of this department 
and his work as a designer of large ton- 
nage plants is very well known. It is inter- 
esting to see the same care and attention to 
details given to the design of this 1000-yd. 
plant as has been given to thé design of 
plants of five times the daily production. 

The screens, elevators and automatic sand 
settling tanks were all supplied by the Web- 
ster Manufacturing Co. of Chicago. The 
Greenville Gravel Co. furnished the steel 
work including the gathering hoppers, 
chutes, valves and similar equipment. 


Elevation and details of the J. N. Dugan sand and 





Southern Rock Asphalt Com- 
pany to Build at Albany, 


Alabama 

PLANT to cost $350,000 and employing 
between 300 and 500 men will be built 
soon just south of Albany, Ala., on the Bee 
Line highway, to mine asphalt, which is 
said to abound in this region, according to 
announcement of L. O. Powell, general man- 

ager of the Southern Rock Asphalt Co. 
Mr. Powell said permission had been given 
his company by the Alabama blue sky com- 
mission to market its stock in all Southern 


states.—Nashwville (Tenn.) Tenneseean. 


Fred Allmers New Manager of 
California Gravel Concern 


RED ALLMERS of San Francisco, who 

recently purchased an interest in the 
Independent Sand and Gravel Co., at Green 
Valley, Calif., has been appointed manager 
of the company. He was formerly engineer 
with the Daniels Contracting Co. of San 
Francisco. Allmers recently directed dona- 
tion of gravel for completion of the Mirabel 
Park - Forestville highway.— Santa Rosa 
(Calif.) Democrat. 


Progress Rapid in Construction 
of New Kennedy Sand 
Co. Plant 


QUIPMENT for the new plant being 
installed by the Kennedy Sand Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., at Gray’s Eddy, above Ma- 
honing, on the west side of the river, is 
due to arrive soon and is expected to be 
installed shortly. 

Work on the long siding from the Pitts- 
burgh Shawmut railroad tracks at Frieden- 
heim to the location of the plant is being 
pushed to completion.—Kittanning (Pa.) 
Times. : 


gravel plant 


Omaha Defeats Increase in 
Crushed Stone Freight 
Rates 

HE request made by railroads recently 

for an increase in rates on crushed stone, 
marble and granite to Omaha, Neb., was 
withdrawn at a hearing recently. 


The 


Lewis, 


hearing, conducted by Ernest L. 
interstate commerce commissioner, 
was held in federal court. 

Following the hearing, representatives of 
the railroad companies said they Would ask 
the interstate commerce commission for an 
adjustment of rates on the stone, granite 
and marble from Tennessee and Georgia.— 
Omaha (Neb.) .News. 


Kentucky Rock Asphalt Com- 
pany Plant Nears Com- 
pletion 


HE Kentucky Rock Asphalt Co., Bowl- 

ing Green, Ky., will soon start produc- 
tion of rock asphalt at its new Green River 
plant. The branch line from the mines to 
the plant has been completed and engine 
and cars for hauling received and plant 
equipment is rapidly being assembled.—Rovw!- 
ing Green (Ky.) Journal. 


Ohio Governor Favors State 
Cement Plant 


OVERNOR A. V. DONAHEY of Ohio 

at a recent meeting of the Logan County 
Grange at Logan County, Ohio, stated that 
he was interested in the state owning of a 
plant to be operated by prison labor. He 
said that he has already requested engineers 
to prepare estimates on the cost of erection 
and establishing a cement plant in Logan 
County.—Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer. 
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The Weston M. Carroll lying at one of the Niagara Sand Corporation wharfs in Buffalo 


A New Sea-Going Sand and Gravel 
Dredge at Buffalo 


Niagara Sand Corporation Adds the Largest 
Dredge in the Buffalo Trade to Its “Sand Navy”’ 


HE sand and gravel business in the ports 

on the Great Lakes is more and more be- 
ing carried on by the use of big boats of 
the self-propelling hopper type. Such craft 
have to be regular sea going boats, for the 
lakes are subject to swift changes in the 
weather, from dead calms to heavy blows, 
which only a well built and well designed 
boat can withstand without danger. 

A number of such boats are operating out 
of Chicago, Cleveland, Duluth, Buffalo and 
other ports and one of the latest additions 
to this “sand navy” is the Weston M. Carroll 
of Buffalo, N. Y. This boat was formerly 
the Charles S. Neff. It was built on the 
lakes and put into transatlantic trade during 





the war. In the latter part of last year she 
was purchased by the Niagara Sand Co. of 
Buffalo and reconstructed. This work was 
done by the Buffalo Marine Construction 
Corp. under the direction of Harry Smith, 
marine architect. 

The Carroll is 215 ft. long, has a breadth 
of 38 ft. and 15 ft. depth of hold. Her net 
tonnage is 1600 tons and her hoppers hold 
1071 yd. when level full. She is the largest 
craft of the kind employed in the Buffalo 
sand and gravel trade. 

The cargo is carried in two hoppers each 
42 ft. long and 15 ft. deep. At the top they 
are 22 ft. wide and at the bottom 18 ft. 
On the deck between the hoppers is the pump 


house, which contains a 15-in. Morris Machine 
Works pump, which is direct connected to 
a 12x24x16-in. fore-and-aft compound en- 
gine. The vacuum for this is created by the 
main surface condenser in the engine room, 
which is of the independent type. 

The cargo hoppers are built of steel ™%4-in. 
thick except for the bottom, which is of 
7-in. steel, made of this thickness so that 
it will not be affected by the pounding of 
the unloading bucket. 

At the rear of each hopper is a well faced 
with 4x12-in. oak on the sides. These wells 
are connected by a pipe line which runs to 
a 6-in. Morris pump, which is used for 


pumping off the excess water from the sand 





Left-—Looking toward the bow of the “Carroll.’”” Right—Looking from the bow toward the stern 





and gravel cargo. This pump is “siamesed” 
with the main bilge pump of the boat so 
that either pump may do the work of the 
other should occasion require. 

The pump suction is 54 ft. over all. There 
is a heavy 15-in. pipe which is handled over 
the side of the boat by a two-drum Buffalo 
Hoist Co.’s hoist with 7%4x10% 
This pipe is hung in specially constructed 
ship channel davits. At the end of this pipe 
is a 15-in., 16-ply rubber hose especially 
built for the boat by the Hewitt Rubber 
Co. of Buffalo. Either this or a similar 
hose, made by the Boston Woven Hose and 
Rubber Co., is used. 

The pump discharges into a short riser 
line that goes through the roof of the pump 
house. This has a long radius ell at the end 
that may be turned so the discharge will 
flow into either hopper. In front of this 
ell is the chute through which the pump 
discharge flows. 


engines. 


In the bottom of this chute 
are traps, the openings to which are covered 
by screens. these allow the 


Gates below 


discharge to be regulated and turned into 
different parts of the hoppers. 
The 


chutes is 


connection between the ell and the 


covered with a shield when the 


pump is working. 


The water pumped in with the sand over- 











Left—Stern view of the “Carroll.” Right—The suction 
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Left—End of the movable launder, showing rollers. Center—Overflow from the hoppers. Right—Pump discharge. 
A shield connects the pipe with the launder when the pump is running 


flows through steel chutes placed above the 
What 
pumped out 
through the wells already mentioned. 

The cargo is discharged to the dock by a 
“whirly” crane and placed in 
In order that the chutes which cross the 


deck in the sides of the hoppers. 


water does not overflow is 


tops of the hopper may not interfere with 








stockpiles. 


(left) and the hoist which handles it 
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the work of the crane, these chutes are on 
rollers so that they can be moved from the 
center of the hopper to either side, or if 
necessary they may be lifted by the crane 
and taken off altogether. Of course, the 
chutes are fastened: in place while pumping 
is going on or while the boat is moving. 
The Niagara Sand Corp. operates another 
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“sand sucker,” the Pennsylvania, which 
works on the Niagara river. It has also a 
considerable fleet of steel barges and tug 
boats to deliver sand and gravel to points 
along the river and the water front. J. E. 
Carroll is president of the company and 


J. E. Carroll 


his son, Weston M. Carroll, is secretary and 
treasurer. J. E. Carroll is also president 
of the J. E. Carroll Sand Co., which oper- 
ates plants in Franklinville, N. Y., and At- 
tica, N. Y. 


McGrath Sand and Gravel Co. 


to Build New Plant 

IRECT from T. E. McGrath of the 

McGrath Sand and Gravel Co. of Lin- 
coln, Ill., comes the report that the company 
has acquired new gravel property near the 
location of their Pekin, IIl., plant. Consider- 
able grading and stripping is now being 
carried on at the property preparatory to the 
erection of a new plant on the site. Track 
jacilities are being installed to serve the new 
plant which is expected to be completed in 
time to take care of shipments when the 
deposit which they are now operating will be 
exhausted. 


Alton Prndons Cepeen City 
Leasing of Public Sand Pits 


HE Mississippi Lime and Material Co., 

Alton, Ill, recently filed an injunction 
suit against the city to restrain the leasing 
of the public commons on the river front 
to the East End Supply Co., as a source of 
obtaining sand. H. B. Matthews, president 
of the company, stated that it was merely 
a protection to the investments that his com- 
pany had made and not a means of prevent- 
ing competition. He said, “Twelve years 


ago, the same privilege was sought by our 


company from the city and it was refused. 
Consequently, the company bought the Alton 
Lime and Cement Co. property and devel- 
oped it. At present, there is over $280,000 
invested in barges, boats and other sand 
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plant equipment. We are not trying to stifle 
competition but feel that any competitor 
should enter under the same restrictions that 
we did and not have valuable property 
handed over at a nominal figure for ten 
years.” The opinion rendered by the city cor- 
poration consellor at the time of Mr. Mat- 
thews’ application, 12 years ago, was that it 
would be illegal to grant such a lease on 
the public commons and on this basis the 
present injunction suit is filed.—Alton (JIl.) 
Telegram. 


Pacific Coast Sand and Gravel 
Association 


HE Pacific Coast Sand and Gravel As- 

sociation was organized at Los Angeles 
last February as a branch of the National 
Sand and Gravel Association, with the as- 
sistance of V. O. Johnston of Lincoln, II. 

The original membership consisted of 
nine of the leading producers in this section 
who felt the need for concerted action to 
improve and stabilize the industry which, 
in Southern California, had sunk lower and 
lower as a business risk. Upon Mr. John- 
ston’s return to the East, the association 
was for several months without leadership 
and activities dragged. Knowing that only 
a strong organization could cope with the 
problems facing them, the members voted 
to underwrite an adequate budget, employ- 
ing the ablest man they could find to direct 
the work and get it started immediately. 
The one chosen was E. Earl Glass, who had 
carried on the work of the Southern Cali- 
fornia chapter, Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America, for almost four years. 
While he served as executive secretary for 
the contractors, the chapter grew to be one 
of the largest and strongest of the 60-odd 
branches of the A.G.C. 

Mr. Glass is a civil engineer and quite 
familiar with the personnel and problems 
of the construction industry in the South- 
west, having come to Los Angeles in 1900 
and being connected with highway and hy- 
draulic developments, usually in public serv- 
ice. His experience as technical and editorial 
writer has proven of value in his work for 
the A. G. C. and accounts in large measure 
for the high standing and recognition ac- 
corded that organization in the Southwest. 
Mr. Glass has been quite successful in or- 
ganization work, having started the move- 
ment that gave the Los Angeles chapter of 
the American Association of Engineers a 
membership of nearly 1000 only one year 
after three scattered members asked the en- 
gineers’ national association for a club char- 
ter. He also assisted in the first beginnings 
of the San Bernardino chapter of the A. A. 
E. and from his experience with these early 
group movements, decided to give up engi- 
neering in favor of association management 
as a profession. Steady advancement has 
marked his work and the appreciation of his 
efforts in behalf of his associates. 

The first general meeting of the new as- 
sociation was held at the Jonathan club as 
an organization celebration and to welcome 
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Mr. Glass to his new duties, which he under- 
took September 1. Fifty rock producers 
were present and enjoyed the first meeting 
of the kind ever held in Southern California. 
Mr. William C. Hay of the Blue Diamond 
Co. proved the orator of the evening, pic- 
turing the rapid development of the rock 
business from the simple equipment of ten 
years agd, a Mexican with a team of mules 
and a stick wagon, to the great industry of 
today with its heavy investments in exca- 
vating, elevating, screening, crushing and 
washing plants to which is added all the rail, 
truck and bunkering facilities made neces- 
sary to meet the demands of this ever grow- 
ing market for construction materials. 

In closing his remarks, Mr. Hay declared 
his conviction that the association will be 
able to do for the producers what they had 
never been able to do for themselves, i.e., 
make smooth the rocky way of the sand 
and gravel men and assume that meed of 
happiness and prosperity in their business 
to which every business man is entitled for 
valuable services well rendered. A number 
of members led in the discussion of such 
timely topics as selling by the ton, standard 
sand and stone specifications, plant inspec- 
tion of materials, and application of ethics 
to business relations. The proposals offered 
for correction of bad practices from which 
the entire construction industry has suffered 
were unanimously approved and when non- 
members were invited to join the associa- 
tion and add their strength to the movement, 
the membership was doubled in a very few 





E. Earl Glass, General Manager, Pacific 
Coast Sand and Gravel Association 


minutes. This gives the organization prac- 
tically all of the leading producers at the 
very beginning of its work and assures a 
measure of success that should soon place 
the Pacific Coast Sand and Gravel Associa- 
tion well up among the strong trade bodies 
of the West. 
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Part XI—Study of the Hydraulic Cementing Mate- 
rials Other Than Artificial Cements—Conclusion+ 


By J. E. Duchez, Engineer (W’thur-Zurich '06) 


Translated from the French Revue des Materiaux de Construction, by C. S. Darling 


N the preceding installments of this series 

the discussion of the effects of additions 
of calcium sulphates to cementing materials 
was continued and theories presented con- 
cerning the compounds the 
causes of disintegration. It presents 
(Al,0,3CaO) 3 (SO;,;CaO) as the formula 
for the stable sulpho-aluminate of lime and 
demonstrates that the presence of more cal- 
cium sulphate than is necessary to satisfy 
such a compound results in: rapid disinte- 
gration. It thus shows that the compound 
(Al,O,CaO) 3 (SO,;,CaO) cannot exist as a 
stable product. ] 

It is evident that objection may be raised 
to what was stated in the previous install- 
ment that the formation of a few molecules 
of sulpho-aluminate may cause the disinte- 
gration of a substantial volume of mortar. 
It would therefore be useless, to reach the 
limit of saturation of all the alumina in 
sulpho-aluminate of lime to determine ef- 
fects of disintegration due to this salt. 

We do not insist on our point of view, 
and we have demonstrated nothing concern- 
ing the formula of sulpho-aluminate of lime. 
We have simply verified facts, and we think 
that the preceding objection can apply 
equally well for or against the formula 
(Al,0,3CaO) 1/3 (SO,CaO) as for or 
against the formula (Al,0,3CaO) 3 
(SO,CaO). 


formed and 


Effect of Calcium Sulphate 


What is certain is that the action of the 
sulphate of lime on cementing materials is 
not limited to the effects indicated by M. 
Candlot. It obeys a law which had not been 
brought out and which leads to results at 
times the opposite of those indicated and 
accepted, according to the alumina content 
of the product under consideration and par- 
ticularly according to the basicity of the 
aluminate formed in the cementing material 
to which the sulphate of lime is added. 

From the foregoing study it clearly re- 
sults that the addition of aluminates of lime 
less basic than 3CaO to a hydraulic cement- 
ing material would not be the cause of dis- 





*Reproduction and translation rights reserved 
except by permission of Revue des Materiaux de 
Construction. *The Revue des Materiaux de Con- 
a August, September, October, November, 
1924, 


integration when this cementing material 


is used, and nothing hinders the addition of 
fused cements, quick setting cements, or 


aluminous slags to hydraulic cementing ma- 


terials for the purpose of accelerating the 
hardening process, or even for increasing the 
strength by reason of these additions. 

Naturally the current price of fused ce- 
ment (ciment fondu) is an obstacle to the 
making of such additions, but there is no 
telling that the production methods will 
not be so perfected and the price so lowered 
that the applications noted will not come 
into more common use. Certain factories 
which required 1500 kilowatts per ton of 
fused cement and 90 kilogrammes of elec- 
trodes, now no longer consume more than 
800 kilowatts and 10 kilogrammes of elec- 
trodes per ton of fused cement. 

In every case, granting the theory, it re- 
mains possible to procure at a cheaper price 
these products for additions, either in the 
form of quick hardening cement or alumi- 
nous slag, or even to manufacture them by 
burning appropriate aluminous mixtures 
either at the same time or separately from 
the manufacture of the cementing material. 

The theory given concerning the calcic 
aluminates is the foundation for the manu- 


Cement Experts Meet at Bureau 
of Standards 

N advisory committee of technical ex- 

perts on portland cement consisting of 
representatives of the United States Bureau 
of Standards, the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, and the American Society of Civil 
Engineers met at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to review the work recently accom- 
plished in the co-operative research now be- 
ing undertaken by these groups. 

Among the most noteworthy results re- 
ported at the present conference may be 
mentioned the exacting experimentation 
which has led to an acceptance of the find- 
ings of the Geophysical Laboratory of Wash- 
ington on the exact chemical and physical 
nature of the primary compounds of port- 
land cement. This view differs in some re- 
spects from that held by many European 
investigators. The American view, in gen- 
eral, holds that portland cement exists in 


facture of high strength products, whether 
these may be portland cements, slag cements, 
quick setting cements or other cementing 
materials. These data explain the experi- 
ments of M. Anstett on the cements of 
Vassy (Revue des Materiaux de Construc- 
tion 1923, No. 128, p. 199). It is by reason 
of their alumina content and according to 
the degree of basicity of the aluminate that 
the quick hardening cements of Vassy or 
other plants have higher resistance than arti- 
ficial portland cements, with low alumina 
content, to the action of sulphate waters. A 
good artificial portland cement absorbs a 
maximum of 5% of SO;,;CaO without dis- 
integrating, while quick hardening cements 
can absorb up to 10%, or about double, but 
the resistance of these last is not to be com- 
pared to that of fused cements which are 
able to absorb a minimum of 20% without 
a trace of disintegration, or four times as 
much as the present portland cements. This 
theory is the foundation for the manufacture 
of rapid setting slag cements. 

New experiments now under way will 
permit us to return to this subject and we 
beg to be excused for having to delay pub- 
lication for several months in order to com- 
plete these experiments. 





the CaO — Al,O,— SiO, system in the field 
2CaO . SiO, — 3CaO. SiO, — 3CaO. Al,O,, 
these compounds being the principal con- 
stituents of the cement, while some Euro- 
pean writers believe that the compound 
8CaO . Al.O,. 2SiO, is the principal hydraulic 
constituent. Others are convinced that there 
exists a solid solution of CaO + 2CaO. SiO.. 

Every effort is being made to concentrate 
on the fundamental problems of the consti- 
tution of portland cement and the exact in- 
fluence of each constituent. While studies 
on hydration and setting are under way, it 
is held important that these be not investi- 
gated exhaustively until reliable principles 
on constitution have been established. The 
studies on setting will then be made with 
the products of rigidly controlled composi- 
tion. By this means, basic laws of compo- 
sition and behavior should be established. 

The research staff consists of nine spe- 
cialists in physical chemistry, petrography 
and engineering. 
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Blue Diamond Lime Mortar Plant Now 
Operating in New York 


First of Chain of Blue Diamond Process Mixing 
Plants Completed July 25, 1925—Product Meet- 


ing with Immediate Favor in New York Market 


ae DIAMOND Plant No. 1, located cu. yd. of mixed mortar for masonry and 4 tons per hour. From the slaker, which is 








at 54th Street and East River on the plastering purposes. in the basement of the building, the milk of 
ether property of the Material Delivery Corpora- Sand comes by barge from the Cow Bay lime is pumped to a Sturtevant vibrating 
1ents, tion was completed by the Blue Diamond district on Long Island and is handled from screen on the first floor, and from there runs 
nting Service Corporation of New York the lat- the barges to the plant hoppers by a Lam-_ through troughs to the curing vats. There 
‘peri- ter part of July. This company was or- bert locomotive crane mounted on a 25-ft. are seven concrete vats for this purpose, 
s of ganized the early part of this year with concrete pedestal. Lime is brought in on 7% ft. wide by 8 ft. deep by 54 ft. long, 
truc- sufficient capital subscribed to erect seven car floats and carried from there into an giving each vat a capacity of over 3000 cu. 
-ason or eight mixing plants in the New York elevator hopper equipped with Sturtevant ft. of putty, or a total of over 21,000 cu. it. 
ig to district. The “Blue Diamond” patent and standard crusher. From there it is elevated of putty in the entire vat house. Over 2600 
that trademark rights were purchased from W. _ to the top of the plant and dropped into a cu. yd. of mortar can be made from the 
y or C. Hay of Los Angeles, Calif., for the 100-ton steel tank. All of this equipment is capacity of these putty vats so that all putty 
arti- entire New York metropolitan district. tightly enclosed so that there is practically can be cured a minimum of ten days, even 
mina The plant has a frontage on 54th Street no dust inside of the plant. when the plant is running to maximum ca- 
s. A of 50 ft. and is 100 ft. deep and spreads The lime drops by gravity from the stor- pacity. 
bs a 5 out to 63 ft. in the rear. The entire unit age tank to the Hay slaking machine, which After the putty is thoroughly seasoned or 
dis- has a daily capacity of approximately 300 has a capacity for slaking between 3 and cured it is agitated or whipped up by spe- 
nents 
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General view of the new wet mortar mixing plant of the Blue Diamond Service Corporation, New York City 
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Special Blue Diamond slaker—capacity 3000 cu. ft. 


putty in 8 hours 


the plant and then runs into the measuring 
tank, which has a capacity of 18 cu. ft. 
while the sand is dropped by gravity from 
two 50-yd. steel tanks on the top of the 
building into hoppers with 2-yd. capacity 
over each mixer. There are two pug-mill 
mixers for blending the product on the sec- 
ond floor. Sand is carried from the 2-yd. 
mixing hoppers by a belt conveyor and the 
thick lime solution is run through a 2-in. 
pipe line at one end of the mixer at the 
same point where the sand is fed in and the 
flow is so timed that 18 cu. ft. of putty is 
used to every 2 cu. yd. of sand, making a 
1:3 mixture, by volume. 

The great difference in mortar made by 
this process and mortar mixed on the job, 
however, is the fact that the proportions are 
accurate to start with; and, secondly, the 
sand and lime are thoroughly blended thus 
precluding the possibility of rich and lean 
streaks, which almost always occur with 
job-mixed mortar. 

The pug-mill mixer is 10 ft. long and 
every other blade is a back paddle, so that 


there is thorough mixing action and by the 
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cial machinery, which is the basis of the 
“Blue Diamond” patent process, perfected 
and owned by W. C. Hay. This step in the 
operation is the secret of the success of the 
“Blue Diamond” plants. Experience shows 
that it produces a superior lime putty. 
The agitating accomplishes a number of 
things that are not apparent at first. The 
most important, from an economical stand- 
point, is the fact that the agitating reduces 
the stiff paste to a rich creamy consistency, 
so that the putty can be pumped at slight 
expense to the mixer. In addition to this, the 
putty goes farther and has a better stretch 
after it is agitated or aerated, which is quite 
similar to whipping up cream and_ thereby 
increasing the volume. Another very im- 
portant point is that the sand grains can be 
coated much more thoroughly by this thick 
“solution” than is possible with a stiff paste. 
Furthermore, the violent agitating before 
using the putty eliminates the possibility of 
any unslaked lime in the finished product. 
The putty is pumped to a large storage 
tank above the mixer on the second floor of 
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vats—21,000 cu. ft. storage capacity for 


seasoning putty 





Mixing floor of Blue Diamond plant 
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time the product reaches the end of the 
mixer and drops into the storage hoppers, 
it is possible to guarantee the spreading 
qualities. 

The mortar drops from the mixer into 
storage hoppers with a total capacity of 32 
cu. yd. and 5-yd. trucks are loaded from 
these hoppers in two or three minutes, as 
large outlets are controiled by under-hung 
gates which permit the product to run out 
freely. 

The New York company has adopted 
Mack trucks as standard and started in op- 
eration with a fleet of four. Two 20-ft. plat- 
form Fairbanks scales of the latest type are 
underneath the mortar hoppers and the scale 
beams are carried back into the plant office 
so that the trucks are weighed as the prod- 
uct flows into them, thus eliminating any 
over-loading or under-loading and _ permit- 
ting accurate deliveries without delays. 

Introductory sales work was carried on 
sixty days before the plant started in pro- 
duction so that most of the architects and 
contractors on large work knew about “Blue 
Diamond” service before the plant actually 
started in operation. In that way a good 
volume of business was developed in ad- 
vance, and about 1000 cu. yd. of mortar and 
plaster were delivered the first month, with 
about twice that quantity the second month. 
Practically all of this material was con- 
sumed on large office and loft buildings 
within a short distance of the plant. 

V. P. Baker is the president and treas- 
urer and A. P. McCallie vice-president and 
general manager. W. F. Campbell, formerly 
with the National Lime Association is the 
assistant general manager, and his son Fred 
M. Campbell is the plant manager. J. L. 
Sotherland is the sales manager. The plant 
was designed by Y. M. Karekin, formerly 
with Westinghouse, Church, Kerr and Co., 
and all of the equipment was supplied by 
the Sturtevant Mill Co., of Boston, Mass. 

The New York company has an option on 
another location and expects to build a sec- 
ond plant this winter, which will also be on 
Manhattan Island. 


National Directory of Commod- 
ity Specifications Ready 
for Issue 

HE National Directory of Commodity 

Specifications, which is being issued by 
the Bureau of Standards, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, is now on the press and will be 
ready for distribution on or about September 
21, 1925. 

This directory contains in convenient form 
information regarding the best known speci- 
fications for more than six thousand com- 
modities, among which are 3300 specifica- 
tions for 725 non-metallic minerals. 

The book tells not only what specifica- 
tions are in general use, but also by whom 
they were prepared and where copies can 
be obtained. In it are conveniently indexed 
for ready finding about 27,000 specifications 
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Agitating putty under Blue Diamond patented process—the key to the 
success of Blue Diamond mortar 


prepared by the Federal Specifications 
Board and the separate departments of the 
federal government, by state and city pur- 
chasing agents, public utilities, technical 
societies, and trade associations. 

Copies can be obtained by sending $1.25 in 
any convenient form to the Superintendent 
of Public Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


. Canada Lime Production 
in 1924 
EVISED statistics show that the sales 
of Canadian-made lime during 1924 
were 9% lower than in 1923. The year’s 
production totaled 9,137,009 bushels. In 1923 


——Quicklime— a 


Quantity 
Province (bushels) 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 


208,180 
2,219,359 
Ontario 4,391,050 
Manitoba 394,229 
Alberta . 89,814 
British Columbia 517,577 


Total 7,820,209 


the production was 10,035,319 bushels valued 
at $3,266,608. The average price obtained 
for quicklime during 1924 was 33.6 cents a 
bushel, while hydrated lime sold for $11.92 
a ton. Importations were recorded at $46,578 
and exports. at 22,750 tons worth $411,122. 
The details of 1924 production are as fol- 
lows: 


Potash oui in Idaho 


CCORDING to reports from the South- 

ern Idaho Mining Bureau, a deposit 
has been uncovered near Kink Hill, Idaho, 
which assays 30% potassium nitrate. The 
extent of the deposit has not as yet been 
determined.—Pocatello (Idaho) Journal. 


- Hydrated Lime—— Total 
Value Quantity Value Value 
(tons) 
78 $ 936 $ 936 
108,890 108,890 
640,990 5,848 58,947 699,937 
1,401,545 35,989 438,607 1,840,152 
121,518 121,518 
36,083 14 196 36,279 
320,312 4,157 50,517 370,828 
$2,629,338 46,086 $540,203 $3,178,541 
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Effect of Storage of Calcined Gypsum on 
Linear Expansion of Plaster‘ 


Tests by the U. S. Bureau of Standards 


HE WORK embodied in this research 

is a continuation of the work done by 
Porter® on the volumetric changes of gyp- 
sum. In the previous work a study was 
made of the nature and magnitude of the 
volumetric changes which gypsum mor- 
tars undergo when setting and under cer- 
tain conditions after set, such as tempera- 
ture and humidity changes, etc. The work 
reported on in this paper includes pri- 
marily a study of the effect of storage of 
calcined gypsum on the volumetric 
changes of the plaster when it is subjected 
to humidity changes. The object of Por- 
ter’s work and also of the present series 
of experiments was to determine if some 
light could be thrown on the cause of 
this lack of adhesion of a gypsum-sand 
mix to a concrete base, which sometimes 
occurs. 

When gypsum plaster is first applied to 
concrete a very strong bond is formed 
between the two. Peter? found the adhe- 
sion of a 1:3 gypsum plaster to a 1:2:4 
concrete to be about 15.6 lb. per sq. in. 
at seven days. In the course of time, 
however, there is a weakening of this 
bond and in many cases a complete fail- 
ure occurs. 

From a study of the results obtained by 
Porter it is believed that there is little 
basis for the assertion that there is a chem- 
ical reaction between gypsum and cement. 
In the present work it was therefore as- 
sumed that this lack of adhesion between 
the gypsum and concrete was not due to 
a chemical reaction between the two ma- 
terials but rather to the differential ex- 
pansion of the two when subjected to 
humidity changes. 

The work was undertaken at the re- 
quest of the gypsum committee of tlie 
American Society for Testing Materials. 
The method of procedure was to make 
up two specimens from each of 12 differ- 
ent brands of gypsum. These brands 
were selected to be representative of the 
gypsum industry of the entire country. 
In each case a sand was obtained which 


*Published by permission of the Director of the 
Bureau of Standards of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


1“Volumetric Changes of Gypsum,” J. M. Por- 
— Amer. So. for Testing Materials, 1923, 
pt. ° 

2 Peter, J. P. C., “Adhesion of Gypsum Plaster 
to Backings,” not yet published. 


By L. E. Smith 


(Second Series of Experiments) 








Abstract 


N SOME CASES there 

lack of adhesion of a gyp- 
sum sand mix to a concrete. base. 
Assuming that this was due to a 
differential expansion of the two 
materials tests were made to find 
out just what volumetric changes 
occur when the materials are 
subjected to humidity changes. It 
was found that: I. Freshly cal- 
cined gypsum shows a gradual 
hydration of the calcined gypsum 
on exposure to the air. II. When 
calcined gypsum is exposed to the 
air for a six months’ period, test 
specimens made from this material 
show a greater expansion and con- 
traction with humidity changes 
than is the case with the specimens 
made from the freshly calcined 
material. 








was used commercially with that particu- 
lar brand of gypsum and a 1:2 mix was 


EXPANSION—PERCENTAGE 








made with these materials, with the ex- 
of one set of bonding plaster 
specimens which were made up neat. Tap 
water was used in making the mortars 
to a consistency of a %-in. slump in a 
2x4 in. cylinder. The kinds of gypsum 
used were unretarded gaging plaster, reg- 
ular cement plaster and bonding plaster. 
Each sample was sealed in an air-tight 
container at the mill on the date of cal- 
cining. In the case of the unretarded 
plaster 0.2% of commercial retarder, 
based on weight of gypsum, was 
added before mixing. 


ception 


the 


Duplicate analyses for calcined gypsum 
(CaSO,.4H.O) were made of each plas- 
ter used. The method used was that of 
Welch*®. Test specimens were cast in a 
brass form, with a glass base, of such 
dimensions as to give slabs of 1x4x12 in. 
A pair of brass plugs fitted with small 
holes ground into their tops was set, 10 
in. apart in each mortar, soon after the 
form was filled. 
allowed to 


The mortars were then 
set. After setting the speci- 


*Welch, F. C.: J. 
page 238. 
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TIME OF IMMERSION—HOURS 
Fig. 1. Expansion changes of specimens of 1:2 freshly calcined gypsum-sand mor- 
tars of normal consistency, and expansion changes of a 1:2:4 concrete specimen, 
during and after immersion in water 
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IMMERSION—HOURS 


Fig. 2. Expansion changes of specimens of 1:2 six months old gypsum-sand mor- 
tars of normal consistency, and expansion changes of a 1:2:4 concrete specimen, 
during and after immersion in water 


were removed from the forms and 
allowed to dry in the laboratory for seven 


mens 


days. 

The apparatus used in measuring the 
expansion of the specimens was a 10-in. 
strain gage giving readings to 0.0002 in. 

After the specimens had dried in the 
laboratory for seven days, zero readings 
were taken and the specimens were then 
immersed in water. Expansion readings 
were made hourly for five hours and then 
the specimens were allowed to dry for 
seven days, when another reading of the 
dry slab was made. 

After the various brands of plaster used 
had been exposed to the air in the labora- 
tory for six months another set of speci- 
mens was made up and expansion read- 
ings made in the manner previously 
described. Duplicate analyses of the sam- 
ples for calcined gypsum (CaSO,.12H.O) 
were also made at this time. 

The experimental results are given in 
the accompanying table. The percentage 
of water, based on the total weight of the 
materials calculated from the 


weight of water necessary to make the 


used, is 


mortars of a consistency of a ™%-in. slump 
in a 2x4-in. cylinder. The percentage of 
calcined gypsum (CaSO,%4H,.O) given in 
the table is the average of two analyses 
in each case. Fig. 1 shows the expansion 
of the specimens made from freshly cal- 
cined gypsum and Fig. 2 shows the ex- 
pansion of the specimens made from the 
same materials after the samples had been 
allowed to stand exposed to the air for 
six months. 

In Figs. 3, 4 and 5 the expansion curves 
of the specimens made from the freshly 


calcined materials and the curves of the 
specimens made from the six months old 
plotted together. The 
broken lines in Figs. 3, 4 and 5 are the 


materials are 


expansion curves for the aged materials 
and the 
the freshly 


the curves for 
materials. The 
broken lines in Figs. 1 and 2 represent 


solid lines are 


calcined 


the expansion curves for a_ particular 


1:2:4 concrete mix. The ordinates in all 


the figures are the average percentage 


expansion of the two specimens measured 


in each case. The final ordinate on all 
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the graphs represents the reading taken 
seven days after the five-hour immersion 
of the specimen in water. In all the 
curves this final reading is connected 
with the reading made after five hours’ 
immersion by means of a dotted line. 

A study of the analyses of the samples 
of gypsum used shows that there is a 
gradual hydration of calcined gypsum 
(CaSO,.%H,.O) to form gypsum (CaSQ,. 
2H.0) when the samples were allowed 
to stand exposed to the air in the labora- 
tory for six months. The percentage of 
water necessary to make the mortars of a 
normal consistency is less with the six 
months old samples of calcined gypsum. 

From Figs. 1 and 2 it can be seen that 
some of the expansion curves are not in 
great variance with the curve for the par- 
ticular concrete studied. This may ex- 
plain the fact that some commercial 
brands of gypsum give plasters which ad- 
here to concrete better than others. It 
can be seen from these curves that on 
drying some specimens gave a curve with 
a decided break, while the curves of oth- 
ers are rather flat. This indicates that 
in some cases an expansion upon wetting 
and a like contraction on drying occurs, 
while in other cases there is the original 
expansion on wetting but a relatively 
small contraction on subsequent drying. 

Figs. 3, 4 and 5 show that with one ex- 
ception the made with the 
freshly calcined material do not give as 


specimens 


great expansion as do the specimens made 
from the same material which has been 
exposed to the air for six months. In 
other words for each brand of gypsum 
the lower the percentage of calcined ma- 
terial (CaSO,.%4H,.O) the greater the ex- 
The 


similar. 


pansion of the specimen on wetting. 


general trend of the curves is 
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Fig. 3. Expansion changes of specimens of 1:2 freshly calcined and six months old 
gypsum-sand mortars of normal consistency, during and after immersion in water 








Conclusions 
I. Quantitative show 
that when freshly calcined gypsum is ex- 


measurements 


posed to the air there is a gradual hydra- 
tion of the (CaSO... 
¥H,O). This is shown by the analyses 
given in table. 


calcined gypsum 


II. When calcined gypsum is exposed 
to the air for a six months’ period the 
of the 12 
brands of gypsum studied show a greater 


test specimens made from 11 


expansion and contraction with humidity 
changes than is the case with the speci- 
mens the calcined 
Of the 11, six show a marked 


made from freshly 
materials. 
increase, while with five the increase was 
not so marked. Test specimens from one 
sample of gypsum show a less expansion 
and contraction with humidity changes 
with the six months’ old material. 

ITI. even ap- 
proximately the same conditions in the 
laboratory as are met with in actual con- 
struction work. In the laboratory small 
specimens were used and the mixes were 
made very carefully and were no doubt 
quite uniform as regards consistency, 
gypsum content, These 
factors could not be so closely regulated 
in practice. In any building where gyp- 
sum plaster is applied to a concrete wall 
both the gypsum plaster and the concrete 
are subjected to stresses of such magni- 
tude and character that the 
characteristics of these materials 
subjected to humidity changes may be 


quite different from that found with lab- 


It is difficult to obtain 


and sand etc. 


expansion 
when 


oratory specimens. 

While it is believed that these studies 
may be of value in arriving at the funda- 
mental governing the volumetric 
changes that take place in gypsum plas- 
ters yet one must use great care in at- 
tempting a direct application of the re- 
sults of this work to actual practice. 


laws 
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Fine Ground Cement Makes 


Strongest Concrete 
EW LIGHT on how fine-grinding of 


concrete stronger is 
given by a 10-year research just com- 
pleted at the Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce. Experiments 
prove that fine-grinding makes concrete 
stronger, especially if greater amounts of 
cement are used with the sand and gravel. 
The same increase may be obtained as 
economically through the use of more 
cement. 

The research is part of a larger pro- 
gram of bureau research on useful prop- 
erties of materials and how they may be 


cement makes 


That fineness is a vital char- 
portland cement long 
been known, but data were lacking as to 
the exact effect of such fineness on port- 


enhanced. 


acteristic of has 


land cement over long periods of time. 
These data are now available. 

Ten years ago test cylinders of con- 
crete were made up of five brands of ce- 
ment and Potomac river sand and gravel. 
These were first kept in moist air 28 days, 
then exposed to Washington weather for 
periods up to 10 years. Specimens broken 
after six months and 1, 2, 3, 5 and 10 
years showed greater strength compared 
with similar specimens made of 
cement. 


normal 
The older specimens showed less 
increase, but the result is conclusive; fine 


Summary of Tests of Linear Expansion of Plaster Made of Freshly Calcined and of Six 
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Calcined gypsum 
(CaSO4% HO) 





2 hr. 3 hr. 4 hr. 5 hr. Dry per cent 
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Fig. 5. Expansion changes of specimens of 1:2 freshly calcined and six months old 
gypsum-sand mortars of normal consistency, during and after immersion in water 


grinding of the cement increases the 
strength of the concrete, especially with 
rich mixes. 

As the industry grew, the fineness has 
increased until at present under the na- 
tional specification or quality standard 
78% passes through a standard cement 
sieve having 40,000 openings per square 
inch. 


Effect of Sulphate Solutions on 
Constituents of Cement 
ry article entitled the “Action of 

Sodium and Magnesium Sulphates on 
Constituents of Portland Cement,” by G. R. 
Shelton, was published in the June number 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
which represents the results of the second 
step in research undertaken by the Engi- 
neering Institute of Canada dealing with 
the problem of so called “alkali” waters on 
concrete structures. The three major tri- 
calcium silicate, tricalcium aluminate and 
dicalcium silicate, substances present in the 
clinker, were prepared in the pure state. 
These substances in their crystalline and 
hydrated forms were treated with solutions 
of sodium and magnesium sulphates of dif- 
ferent concentrations and the changes 
brought about observed with the aid of a 
petrographical microscope. The principal 
conclusions drawn from the study were: 

The tests with the crystalline constituents 
of portland cement are important since un- 
hydrated cement has been found in concrete 
that has been immersed in water for sev- 
eral years. Also in hydrating the silicates 
for this investigation, a trace of crystalline 
tricalcium silicate was noted in the result- 
ing gel, and large quantities of crystalline 
particles remained unaffected in the hy- 
drated dicalcium silicate. However, tests on 


the hydrated constituents would receive the 
most attention in any practical application 
to cement and concrete work in alkaline 
soils, since the hydration products are 
abundant in concrete. 

The reactions of tricalcium aluminate, 
both crystalline and hydrated, with sulfate 
solutions are more complicated than those 
of the silicates with the same solutions. The 
products of the aluminate with sulfates de- 
pend on the concentration of the sulfate, 
whereas with the silicates the products are 
the same regardless of the sulfate concen- 
tration. The extreme fineness of the sulfoa- 
luminate crystals formed with concentrated 
sulfate solutions and tricalcium aluminate 
indicates that these crystals were formed 
very rapidly. The crystalline aluminate 
grains last longer in the more concentrated 
sulfate solutions, a layer of clear gel sur- 
rounding them. 

In the two per cent sulfate solution the 
sulfoaluminate crystals grew to the largest 
size, forming in the case of the hydrated 
aluminate extremely long needles, the felt- 
ing of which caused the suspension to be- 
come semisolid in 20 days. 


Both gypsum and sulfoaluminate crystals 
were formed in mixtures of magnesium sul- 
fate with crystalline and also with hydrated 
tricalcium aluminate. Sulfoaluminate ap- 
peared n the dilute (0.5, 2 and 0.5, 1, 2 per 
cent) and gypsum in the other solutions. 

Sulfate solutons act on crystalline trical- 
cium silicate in somewhat the same manner 
as water alone, since a gelatinous coating 
is formed on the grains, the centers of 
which gradually grow smaller and _ finally 
disappear. However, this change proceeds 
at a more rapid rate with sulfate solutions 
and goes to completion in a short time, no 
crystalline particles being left. An important 
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difference in the two reactions is the forma- 
tion of gypsum crystals in the sulfate solu- 
tions, thus removing the free calcium hy- 
droxide that is formed during hydration of 
the silicate in water alone. 

On the whole, solutions of magnesium sul- 
fate had a more destructive effect on the 
constituents, especially in the hydrated 
forms, than those of sodium sulfate. Two 
exceptions were very pronounced. In one 
case, grains of crystalline tricalcium alum- 
inate in magnesium sulfate solutions were 
covered with a gelatinous layer, which pro- 
tected the centers from further action of 
the solution. The largest centers were in 
the 8% and saturated solutions. In the 
other case, in the hydrated tricalcium sili- 
cate mixture with magnesium sulfate, crys- 
tals of lime were covered with a layer of 
amorphous magnesium hydroxide, which 
caused these lime crystals to persist for a 
much longer time than they did in the solu- 
tions of sodium sulfate. 

The reactions with dicalcium silicate are 
characterized by the slowness with which 
they proceed. In an attempt to hydrate the 
dicalcium silicate completely, a sample was 
ground very fine, shaken with water, and 
the coarser grains were allowed to settle. 
The suspension of fine grains was poured 
off and shaken for about three weeks, with 
the result that all the solid adhered to the 
walls of the flask and the liquid was clear. 
Some of the solid was scraped off and ex- 
amination showed clear grains of gel with 
no crystalline centers. 


Talc Used to Strengthen and 
Waterproof Concrete 


H. LOOMIS TALC CORP., of Gouv- 

erneur, N. Y., have recently produced 
a compound “Loomite” which is claimed will 
materially strengthen and waterproof con- 
crete. The exact composition of ‘“Loomite” 
was not disclosed, but it is believed to con- 
sist essentially of talc. 


In a series of tests made over a prolonged 
period and following regular A. S. T. M. 
testing methods, concrete with the addition 
of “Loomite” showed distanct advantages in 
setting time and strength. The exact propor- 
tion of tale to produce greatest advantages 
in various concrete mixtures has not yet 
been determined. It is believed that 5% talc 
(in total aggregate, by weight) of the 1:3 
sand-gravel mixture which means a talc con- 
tent of 20% of cement used, produces best 
results. The company is now engaged in a 
conclusive series of tests and will publish the 
details as soon as they are completed. W. H. 
Loomis, president of the company, stated 
that a concrete of one part sand to three 
of gravel and 114% talc to cement or about 
3% tale to total aggregate, has been in use 
for over 3 years on various floors of the 
plant and gives excellent results. The mov- 
ing load on these floors is about 1000 Ib. on 
small wheel trucks. Concrete of this sort 
has been used at the plant for waterproofing 
walls and elevator pits. 
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Theory and Practice of Lime Manufacture’ 


Part VII—Relative Merits of Kiln Firing Methods 


ART VI of this series, which was pub- 

lished in the September 19 issue, dealt 
with the kiln capacities, ratios, proper kiln 
proportions and furnished data on _ test 
kilns. In this article, Mr. Azbe discusses in 
detail the merits of the various methods of 
firing, lime kiln running periods and refrac- 
tories. 

Method of Firing, Oil, Gas, Stoker, 

Direct 

The disadvantages of direct-hand firing 
are numerous, most of them being ac- 
counted for by irregularity of heat emission 
due to volatile matter. Since air passing 
through the incandescent fuel bed is satisfied 
with carbon before it reaches the zone 
where volatile matter is emitted, and since 
volatile matter is mostly all driven off from 
the coal in a very short period between two 
firings and must be burned by air admitted 
above the fuel bed and since air admitted 
into the furnace above the fuel bed is actu- 
ally less during the time the volatile portion 
of the coal is being gasified, due to volatile 
matter gas volume reducing the draft, it 
appears that the desirable regularity is quite 
impossible. When the most air is wanted, 
the least air will be obtained, so the fluctua- 
tion will be from loss due to excess air to 
loss due to incomplete combustion and if 
one of these losses is less, the other will 
predominate. To fire often and light, helps 
little if any, at least in the case illustrated 
by Fig. 10. The firing was in 15-minute 
periods and incomplete 


combustion was 


worse than in any other case the writer. 


encountered. Frequent firing to be of real 
value, must be much more frequent, once 
every minute or so, and this is not practical 
by hand. While hand-firing of kilns can be 
improved in most cases, so kiln capacity and 
fuel efficiency may be made greater, the 
possibility for improvement is limited. 

A better method is that of gas-producer 
firing, but the objection is increased invest- 
ment and if the producer is not operated 
right and the installation is not right, the 
fuel ratios will be no better with gas pro- 
ducers than they are in the case of direct 
firing. Gas producers can be divided into 
individual kiln producers, hand fired and 
hand punched; and into central gas plant 
producer plants, in which case the producer 
as a rule is automatically fired, agitated and 
often ash removal is automatic also. 

The main advantage of the first type, that 
of the individual hand-stoked producer, is 


_*Based on a paper read before the 1925 conven- 
tion of the National Lime Association. 


By Victor J. Azbe 


Consulting Engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 


that it is right up against the kiln and the 
heat loss by radiation from the gas ducts is 
very small. This is a very important ad- 
vantage. If producers are large so that the 
gasification per square foot of grate area 
is small, and the coal is good and uniform, 
and the producer is located so that its own 
flue acts as a stack, then this type of pro- 
ducer can be operated without steam and 
make as good a gas as can be desired. In 
a certain plant, where the writer tested the 
gas before, as well as immediately after 
firing, the CO: was 4% and 27%, which is 
very good indeed when firings are as far 
apart as 30 minutes; but the reason for this 
was slow gasification and low producer tem- 
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Fig. 10. Diagram of results of gas 
analysis when firing was frequent 
and regular 


peratures and consequent slow evolution of 
volatile matter. The objection to this type 
of producer even under the best conditions 
is that the cheaper non-uniform screenings 
cannot be burned satisfactorily, and so bet- 
ter fuel at higher cost per heat unit has to 
be used. Then more labor is required for 
firing, coal handling, removal of ashes, etc. 
Next, more space is taken up and more car- 
bon in ash and irregularity is bound to 
occur when a large number of units have 
to be controlled. 

If this type of producer is too small or 
improperly installed, or if coal is such that 
steam has to be resorted to, then its mis-use 
is liable to become very great. In many 
cases, the so-called “producer” is more of 
a Dutch oven than a producer. In a cer- 
tain case on a test the gas temperature 
leaving the producer fluctuated between 


1725 deg. and 1860 deg. F, the COs in gas 
ranged from 8% at the lowest to 14%, the 
CO never was above 18% and at times as 
low as 9%. These are most unsatisfactory 
producer conditions especially since large 
volumes of steam were used for which coal 
in a boiler furnace was‘required, and that 
same steam caused further harm in the kiln. 

The advantages of the full automatic pro- 
ducer, if it is handled right, are quite nu- 
merous. It requires less space due to its 
possible centralized location; less labor due 
to its automatic features and possibility of 
handling coal from car to bunker by means 
of conveyors. It will burn lower grades, 
cheaper coals satisfactorily, and will give 
uniform gas at a definite pressure. The 
main objection is heat loss by radiation 
from extensive large flues, but that can be 
minimized by proper internal insulation. 
How serious this loss by radiation can be, 
was pointed out in section on “Heat Loss by 
Radiation” of this paper. It can also be 
abused by using too large quantities of 
steam practically to the point where it has 
little advantages over hand firing. 

In regard to the use of steam in gas pro- 
ducers, there are several objections. First, 
steam (especially large amounts of steam) 
means that most of heat in the gas will be 
in the form of hydrogen. This means that 
flame will be relatively short and intense, 
hard on lime and hard on brick. It will 
also lack luminosity. Then this hydrogen 
will burn to water vapor and capacity of 
water vapor to carry heat from the burning 
zone where it can be used for lime burning, 
over into the preheating zone where it can- 
not be used for this purpose, is very great— 
twice as great as that of air. Then, as it 
was mentioned before, coal is required to 
make steam, and the boiler is usually inef- 
ficient, so considerable extra coal may be 
needed. 

In a certain plant the steam was replaced 
by CO: gas from lime kiln top. The im- 
provement was so immediate and so great 
that everybody was surprised. It was far 
beyond any theoretical predictions. The 
ratio in one month with CO: gas was over 
a pound of lime more per pound of rela- 
tively low grade coal than in the previous 
month with steam. In addition, the kiln 
capacity was increased. I fail to see where 
steam in lime kilns can be beneficial. In 
practise I never encountered a case where 
good results could be definitely and purely 
charged up to steam; in fact, the contrary 
is usually the case. I don’t even see any 
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theoretical reasons why it should be desir- 
able and certainly see several theoretical 
reasons why steam is not desirable. The only 
benefit there is to it, is that it will keep 
the fuel bed temperatures down, but even 
for that CO: is preferable and cheaper. 

Of course, to use steam is simpler, so 
where the coal is good producers can be 
operated with only small amounts of steam, 
then steam may become preferable, but with 
clinkering coals requiring large amounts of 
steam CO: should be used instead. 


Automatic Stokers Desirable 


Another promising method of firing lime 
kilns is the automatic stoker method. This 
has been tried a number of times but to my 
knowledge never with full success. During 
the distinct trials, I had opportunity to ob- 
serve conditions and I am sure that the 
method could gradually be evolved to satis- 
faction. Automatic stokers are, of course, 
a success in boiler plants but to make them 
a success in lime plants, certain basic facts 
must be adhered to that apply in the lime 
plant only. ; 

The requirements of economical stoker 
operation from the boiler standpoint are not 
nearly as rigid. The ideal in boiler plant 
flue-gas analysis is 14% of CO:, 4% to 5% 
oxygen and no carbon monoxide. Further, 
more oxygen than this does not cause very 
great harm. Ina good lime plant the prod- 
ucts of combustion must not contain more 
than 1% of oxygen or carbon monoxide for 
best results. 

In view of the above, the kiln stoker fire 
must be better than the boiler fire, and this 
with less attention. The stoker should be 
such that it will operate without being so 
greatly inclined as to develop holes in the 
fire through which excess air will enter. 
The fuel bed itself should be definite, the 
ash should travel where the ash belongs, it 
should not hang up in the bed and develop 
clinkers at improper points. The cleaning 
should be made convenient, and the kiln 
should be such that lime could be punched 
through other openings and not by working 
with the bar over the hot fuel bed through 
the furnace eyes. In addition the lime kiln 
flame must be mild, luminous and long, a 
blow torch effect will not do at all. To get 
this, rate of combustion should be low, that 
is, the stoker should be large, and the com- 
bustion space should be small, and of such 
arrangement that the flame will enter the 
kiln with the least amount of agitation, that 
is, as direct as possible. If this is accom- 
plished, then the tendency to overburn the 
lime is eliminated and the furnace will last 
the required length of time, which should 
be at least 10 months. To take a kiln down 
every few months is not practicable. Quite 
likely it may be that the underfeed prin- 

ciple is not the proper principle at all and 
that an overfeed principle of burning coal 
is more suitable for lime kilns. Most trials 
were with stokers employing the underfeed 
principle, which gives a much shorter flame. 

The advantage of stoker firing with a 
proper stoker is that the flame enters the 
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Fig. 16—Poor kiln life record; kiln 


kiln without the possibility of cooling as is 
the case with gas producers. Then, desired 
regularity is obtained and volatile matter 
is properly taken care of, which is impos- 
sible in the case of the direct hand-fired 
method. Then again the kiln stoker in the 
final stage of evolution will burn cheaper 
grades of coal more satisfactorily than is 
possible to burn by hand-firing methods. 
Oil firing has the same advantages of 
regularity and reduction of radiation losses 
as stoker firing even more; but oil firing for 
lime kilns is not so simple as it may appear 
nor is it fool-proof. The most satisfactory 
system is a mechanical burner without 
steam. Steam will give too short and in- 
tense a flame and will wear out the furnaces 
very rapidly. The efficiency with oil will be 
greater than with coal, but that is offset 
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linings in place only 60 days in year 


by the fact that in most localities oil costs 
a great deal more than coal. One also 
should not expect surprisingly good results 
with oil when kiln is not rightly propor- 
tioned. In ordinary good cases, a kiln ef- 
ficiency of about 40 to 45% is obtained 
which corresponds with an oil consumption 
of 45 gal. per ton of lime. When the burner 
adjustment is right, the lime from oil-fired 
kilns will be better than lime from coal- 
fired furnaces, but when the burner is out 
of adjustment, it may be much worse. Oil 
firing, as well as other methods of firing 
lime kilns, is, however, still undeveloped; so 
these statements may with time, have to be 
modified. 
Lime Kiln Running Periods and 
Lime Kiln Refractories 
The kiln running period between repairs is 
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Fig. 17—Better record of kiln life; kilns in operation 83.9% of the time 
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in some Cases quite long, in others, however, 
very short. Fig. 16 shows a kiln life record 
of a particularly bad case. The average life 
of kiln lining in the firing zone was less 
than 60 working days for an entire year. 
In one case in this particular plant the kiln 
had to be taken off the lime after 27 work- 
ing days. Even shorter time than this is on 
record—very bad condition indeed. The man 
in charge of the plant, and the refractory 
salesman, and the engineers all did not know 
the reasons for this refractory wearing con- 
dition. In a plant such as this, the load 
factor naturally is very poor. Out of four 
kilns, one had to be down all the time for 
repairs and they would come down when 
lime was most needed. There was no con- 
sistency to the running period. It may have 
been one month or two months, so repair 
period time could not be regulated so as to 
fall into a period of slack demand. 

Fig. 17 shows another case where condi- 
tions were much better. The load factor 
was 83.9%, that is, the kilns worked this 
percentage of time. Often all the kilns were 
working, none idle, which every one will 
admit is very good when there are only 
eight kilns available. As long as 13 months 
running periods were obtained with very 
few short ones excepting in the case of ex- 
perimental kilns which 
changed frequently. 


was purposely 


Reasons for Short Life of Linings 


The reasons for short kiln life may bh 
quite numerous as follows: 

(1) The brick used may be of poor qual- 
ity, one that will soften or fuse at tempera- 
tures lower than the kiln temperature. 

(2) The brick may be of a kind that will 
readily combine with lime to form silica- 
alumina-lime slag which will have a much 
lower fusing temperature than the brick it- 
self. 

(3) The clay in the brick may be good 
but may be improperly pressed or burned 
presenting a porous body or one that will 
cause shrinkage in the walls. 

(4) The walls may have been poorly 
made. ,vints may be too great, brick cor- 
ners chipped, brick poorly lined up, or im- 
proper clay used for bonding. Brick may 
also be of unequal dimensions with which 
good solid walls are difficult to make. 

(5) The brick may have a high coefficient 
of expansion which will give it a tendency 
to spall. The brick shapes may also have 
been so large that proper adjustment to 
temperature differences was impossible and 
spalling resulted. 

(6) Structural details of kiln construc- 
tion may be wrong. The span of the arches 
may be too great, or an improper size of 
brick may have been used. The weight on 
the inner kiln walls may be too great. 

(7) Combustion of fuel may be wrong— 
such that an intense short flame is obtained 
instead of a mild long flame. The heat may 
be concentrated too greatly at localized 
points. 


(8) Combustion chambers may be too 
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great, too much air used to burn the fuel, 
flame agitated so quicker combustion re- 
sults. 


(9) The drawing of lime may be wrong. 
Completely burned lime may be left where 
temperatures are high, or the kiln may be 
cooled considerably during drawing causing 
expansion and contraction strains. 

(10) The kiln may be so designed and 
operated that the flame has a tendency to 
sweep up the kiln walls rather than to pene- 
trate into the’ kiln. 

The answers to all these defects are: 

(1) Use good brick generally in the hot 
zone. 

(2) Use exceptionally good brick at critical 
points such as the inner arch of the kiln 
eye. 

(3) Retard combustion by using primary 
and secondary air, by using CO: to retard 
combustion, by having small combustion 
space, by mixing the gases as little as pos- 
sible before they enter the kiln. 

(4) Have as little joint area as possible 
and use proper binder between the brick. 

(5) Have the kiln designed so that the 
hot zone is jacketed, which facilitates re- 
pairs. Pass air through the jacket, but be 
sure to use the heat so abstracted in the 
hot zone of the kiln. 

(6) Relieve the hot zone lining of as 
much load as possible and transfer the load 
to the outer cooler and then to stronger 
brick. 

All of this appears very simple, but we 
are not sure that we know what good brick 
is, Or what exceptionally good brick is, we 
are only guessing. Also we know only 
little about retarding combustion and proper 
structural kiln design. 

(To be continued) 


Cutler-Magner Lime Plant at 
Duluth Damaged by Fire 


HE Duluth plant of the Cutler-Magner 
Lime Co., of Duluth, Minn., was dam- 
aged to the extent of $150,000 by a fire 
The 


which took over five hours to check. 
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cause was attributed to an overheated fur- 
nace at the plant. The entire kiln building 
and many of the 13 kilns were completely 
wrecked, the outer walls of the building 
and the supports of the kilns having col- 
lapsed and toppled over into the flames. Stor- 
age buildings and large quantities of lime 
were also destroyed. The quick work of the 
firemen saved 100 ft. of dockage and a $65,- 
000 crane which was used to transport 
limestone to the kilns. Henry La Liberte, 
vice president of the company, declared that 
the loss was covered by insurance and re- 
construction work would be started at once. 
None of the 15 workmen in the building at 
the time of the fire were injured. 

H. Miscampbell of Duluth has obtained 
the contract for the rebuilding of the de- 
stroyed hydrated lime plant. 


Lime Company and Bankers 
Hold Party 


WENTY representatives of investment 
assembled in Pittsfield, Mass., 
recently and went through the Adams, Mass., 
plant of the New England Lime Co. Presi- 
dent McLanahan, vice-president McNulty 
and treasurer Follett showed the party the 
process of manufacture of lime, from the 
quarrying of stone to the packing of the 
finished product in steel barrels made at the 
Adams plant. At 1:30 the officers of the 
company were guests of the bankers at 
luncheon at the Tally-Ho inn in Pittsfield. 
Interesting talks were given by the officers 
of the company. Mr. McNulty speaking of 
the lime industry as a whole, Mr. Follett ex- 
plaining the financial system of the company 
and Mr. McLanahan presenting a picture of 


bankers 


the opportunity before the company.—Dan- 
bury (Conn.) News. 


Lime Co.’s new issue of 
7% preferred stock, series B (details of 
offering in September 5 issue), were put on 
public sale September 14 by a group of New 
England bankers. 


New England 





Ruins of Duluth plant of Cutler-Magner Lime Company 
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Tunnel Kiln Proposed for Lime 


Manufacture 


Several Years’ Experience in the Ceramic Industry 


and Experiments with Burning Limestone Lead Engi- 


neers to Believe It Can Be Successfully Employed 


Robertson-Pease Co., 


URING the past ten years continuous 

tunnel kilns have been successfully in- 
stalled in practically all lines of clay prod- 
ucts manufacture; where their marked sav- 
ings in fuel, labor, and better quality of 
ware produced over the old type kilns for- 
merly used in the industry have made them 
an ideal means of firing clay products. The 
attainment of this present existing status of 
tunnel kilns in the ceramic industry has been 
reached by a slow process of development of 
the tunnel kiln in all its parts and functions; 
and today the knowledge of tunnel kilns is 
sufficiently complete to assure the success of 
any such installation in the clay products 
field, from the finest porcelains to heavy 
clay shapes and common building bricks. 

It has been found that to obtain the best 
installation of a tunnel kiln, the engineers 
in charge of the design and construction of 
the kiln, and the management of the plant 
where the installation is to be made, should 
combine their mutual knowledge of the vari- 
ous points entering into the process of burn- 
ing the ware under consideration, the engi- 
neers from the standpoint of the tunnel kiln 
method and the manufacturer from the 
standpoint of the periodic kiln method. The 
result will be a tunnel kiln especially fitted 
to fire the particular ware of the manufac- 
turer; and not a standard kiln placed in the 
plant which may, or may not, be exactly 
suited to the ware being manufactured there. 
Tunnel kilns permit of a flexibility of con- 
struction to meet the most difficult of firing 
conditions; and, knowing these conditions 
beforehand, the engineers can have the tun- 
nel kiln care for them accurately in every 
respect ; and the installation will be as nearly 
a perfect firing instrument as has yet been 
devised. 


Lime Manufacturer Must Co-operate 

Taking the basic principle of a tunnel 
kiln, which is, that the fire is stationary and 
the products to be fired move, given assis- 
tance by the manufacturer of lime by being 
told by him of existing firing conditions 
necessary for his particular stone, the engi- 
neers can make, by building around the basic 
principle of the kiln, certain construction 


By Chas. M. Pease 


Designing and Construction Engineers, Cleveland, Ohio 








Introduction 


HIS ARTICLE was solicited by 

the editors with the full knowl- 
edge that to present the design of 
a machine before it has been built 
and tried out is always a question- 
able policy. Nevertheless, careful 
inquiry shows that tunnel kilns are 
being successfully operated in the 
clay products industry and bid fair 
to make some revolutionary changes 
in that field. Who knows what is 
in store for the lime industry? We 
feel sure some continuous process 
of manufacture more economical 
in fuel consumption than the ro- 
tary kiln is eventually bound to 
come with rising fuel costs. 

At the risk of violating a con- 
fidence we can not resist quoting 
from a letter to the editor from 
H. M. Robertson, of the firm which 
designed this kiln. He writes: “‘We 
saw tunnel kilns hooted at, made 
light of in every way, preached 
against in conventions, as applied 
to firing ceramic ware—and yet in 
a few years they are accepted by 
practically every line of that in- 
dustry as the proper thing to install. 

“Believe me, when I say, that 
the problems to be whipped in lime 
burning are simple compared to a 
good many which have been en- 
countered in ceramic work. No lime 
manufacturer would ever agree 
with this statement we know; nor 
do we expect you to believe it— 
not now. 

“We know that we are letting 
ourselves in for a lot of disagree- 
ment between lime manufacturers 
and ourselves; probably to ridicule 
from some who take their business 
for granted as it now exists. That 
is all right; we expect to have a 
lot of fun out of it, besides ulti- 
mately a financial reward.” 


—The Editors. 








to meet the firing conditions for ideal lime 
burning as laid down by the lime manufac- 
turer. He can design a tunnel kiln to give 
the proper time cycle, temperature gradient, 
draft, mechanical means for operating the 
kiln, and automatic means for controlling 
the combustion at all times; and install a 
tunnel kiln for lime burning which it is 
believed will approach the success had with 
them in the clay products field. A number 
of test firings of limestone in the type of 
tunnel to be described here, have already 
been made; a number of points of impor- 
tance, not heretofore known, seemingly, have 
been discovered during these tests. The re- 
sult being that it is now possible to have a 
tunnel kiln for lime burning installed with 
considerable assurance that it will show 
marked economies over shaft kilns. 


Description of Proposed Kiln 

The tunnel kiln for lime burning will con- 
sist of six zones; i. e., entrance chamber, 
exhaust zone, preheating zone, firing zone, 
slow cooling zone, and rapid cooling zone; 
arranged in this order from the entrance 
end. The entrance chamber is simply a 
straight walled vestibule, suitable for taking 
the trucks containing the stone into the 
kiln, and the application of the mechanical 
propeller to the moving of the string of 
trucks through the kiln. 

The exhaust zone will consist of the regu- 
lar section of the kiln shell, composed of a 
bench, two haunch walls, and the arch, all 
properly insulated top and sides. From this 
zone, there will be a number of exhaust 
ports, each fitted with a damper, and located 
at different elevations to make it possible to 
exhaust from the kiln at any desired eleva- 
tion. All exhaust ports will lead into a 
common duct which is connected to an ex- 
haust fan or to the stack. 

The preheating zone will consist of the 
same section of kiln shell, but on the benches 
there will be built baffle piers at regular 
intervals apart; each set of piers will be 
opposite those on the other bench; thus giv- 
ing a restricted space opposite piers and 
wide space between sets of piers. With the 
exhaust gases drawn through this zone to- 
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wards the exhaust zone, and the stone loaded 
upon trucks coming in the opposite direction, 
the gases will be forced into, around, over 
and under the loads of thus thor- 
oughly preheating all particles of stone 
equally. Across the arch, opposite each set 
of piers, will be built an inner jack-arch to 
restrict the passage of gases over the load 
in a direct line, and to force them down- 
wards. The action of the hot exhaust gases 
as they pass through this zone is comparable 
to that of air as it is drawn into and forced 
out of an ordinary bellows. 

The ring zone will consist of the same 
section of kiln shell as noted above, but 
on each bench will be built a checkered fire 
wall, extending the full length of this zone 
on both benches. Covering over the spaces 
formed between these fire walls and the 
haunch walls of the kiln body will form the 
combustion boxes, where primary combus- 
tion takes place, or any degree of combus- 
tion can be made to occur by the regulation 
of the fuel and heated air supply to these 


stone; 


ie -~EXHAUST ZONE- 
















TRUCKS MOVE 


—PRE-HEATING ZONE- 
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forms of these trucks will be built of fire 
clay slabs, with open-work fire clay girders 
supporting these slabs. The main body of 
the truck superstructure will be built of 
standard fire brick shapes. The metal parts 
of the trucks are of steel or cast iron, with 
caged roller bearings for flanged wheels and 
independent axles. The metal parts of the 
trucks will be kept cool by a battery of 
steel pipes built alongside each bench of the 
kiln and cold air blown through these pipes. 

In operation, each truck will abut directly 
against the truck adjacent, that is, their 
metal parts abut, and the refractory parts 
remain a half inch apart. With a string of 
trucks in the kiln, extending from end to 
end of kiln and a truck-length past each end, 
there will be formed a continuous refractory 
belt through the kiln, moving at a fixed and 
regulated speed; each truck forming a link 
of this moving belt. 

Stone will be fed to this moving truck 
belt from an overhead hopper at the entrance 
end of kiln, with the string of trucks con- 


FIRING .ZONE 


ORAFT MOVES 
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There exists in this type of tunnel kiln, 
for the entire length of the firing zone, a 
definite and energetic “downdraft.” The 
flame and products of combustion coming 
from the checkered fire walls will first rise 
to the crown, then drop rapidly in a vertical 
direction, seeking to penetrate the load of 
stone, and to reach the open girder work 
underneath the loading platforms. 


Taking Care of Draft 


This “downdraft” is a proven condition 
upon this type of tunnel kiln. It occurs when 
there is no openings in the load—the ten- 
dency is still downwards; the flame and hot 
gases. striking against any obstructions 
caused by the load of stone being burned, 
seek always to reach the level of the girders. 
At this level,. there is a horizontal draft 
toward the entrance of the kiln, for the en- 
tire length of the firing zone. 

The products of combustion from the fir- 
ing zone, along with other gases given off 
by the stone while being preheated and 


SLOW COOLING ZONE pol AST COOLING, 








Proposed tunnel kiln for lime burning showing zones product passes through 


boxes. A number of firing ports will lead 
into these combustion boxes as shown, being 
air-cooled, and with a baffle plate of super- 
refractory for the impingement of the fuel, 
if it is oil or gas. Where coal is used, these 
fire ports will contain small stokers. These 
checkered walls serve to break up the flame 
and products of combustion into many small 
units or streams, preventing a blast against 
the stone or kiln parts, and have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the “downdraft” which 
occurs in the kiln’s- interior, as described 
later. 


The slow cooling zone consists of the 
same section of kiln shell, but on its benches 
will be constructed a battery of refractory 
flues, common flue liners, properly supported 
at joints with brick piers. These flues take 
in their air supply near the exit end of the 
kiln, and deliver their heated air into the 
combustion boxes of the firing zone through 
header boxes, but under damper control at 
each firing port. 

The rapid cooling zone will consist of two 
brick walls and concrete roof, with a battery 
of thin steel pipes arranged as a radiator on 
each side. Cold air will be blown through 
these radiators by a small fan, and this heated 
air will be carried along over the kiln crown, 
through the insulation, to the preheating 
zone where it will be discharged into this 
latter zone at the proper intervals and in the 
proper volumes and temperatures. 


Method of Operation 


The limestone will be loaded upon trucks 
as shown in the sketch. The loading plat- 


tinuously moving into the kiln. As a truck 
or link of the belt, reaches the exit end of 
the kiln, its speed will be increased by me- 
chanical means, and the lone truck will be 
pulled away from the string; its load of 
burned lime is scraped off from its plat- 
form while this fast motion is taking place, 
and the empty truck sent back along a re- 
turn track to the entrance of the kiln, where 
it is inserted in the string of trucks again 
and performs its journey over and over. 
All propelling of the string of trucks through 
the kiln, and along the return track will be 
done by mechanical means. 

This kiln should produce an even and high 
quality of lime, for the firing conditions in 
every detail can be definitely fixed in the 
kiln, and the stone will be passed through 
these fixed zones without change. Knowing 
what is necessary for burning lime, the oper- 
ator needs only to set the kiln accordingly ; 
the construction of the kiln permitting the 
definite setting of maximum temperature, 
draft, temperature cycle, time cycle and 
other ideal conditions. 

The combustion of the fuel, of whatever 
type, will be under exact control at all times; 
the supply of heated air to the combustion 
chambers, and also into the interior of the 
kiln itself about the stone being fired, will be 
under exact control, both as to volume and 
temperature. With these two _ elements 
handled in this manner, it will not be diffi- 
cult to secure any degree of combustion de- 
sired, nor to obtain it where desired. The 
matter of a long flame or a short flame will 
be fixed at the will of the operator. 


burned, are drawn towards the exhaust end 
of the kiln, winding in and out between the 
baffle piers already described, and preheat- 
ing the incoming stone evenly and_thor- 
oughly. The construction of this preheating 
zone makes this a necessary condition. 

In the cooling zone the batteries of flues 
along each bench in cool air near the exit 
end cool the burned lime as it passes through 
this zone, and deliver the heated air to the 
combustion boxes; here part of it is used for 
combustion in the boxes, and part used for 
complete the 
burned. 


combustion of stone being 

The matter of draft at any fixed point is 
regulated by dampers, and the exhaust at 
any level of the kiln is cared for by the 
different elevations of the exhaust ports, 
also all under damper control. All fuel, all 
heated air for combustion purposes, all air 
for cooling purposes, and the air taken from 
the rapid cooling zone and used in the pre- 
heating zone, are under control at all times. 


Even Temperature Assured—Will 
Use Fines 


In this type of tunnel kiln, there can be 
no difference in temperature at any point 
of the cross-section of the loaded moving 
belt of stone. This has been well proven 
many times where this type of kiln is oper- 
ating upon clay products; the cross-section 
of load being fired being several times 
larger than it will be in the case of lime- 
stone. It will be impossible for any particle 
of stone to receive more heat or less heat 
than any other particle and the same thing 
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can be said of the draft about any particle 
of limestone. 

It is believed that this type of tunnel kiln 
will fire “fines” equally as well as larger 
sizes of stone. For, operating under “down- 
draft,” it is not necessary for the load to 
contain apertures that the draft or heat may 
reach each particle; which fact has been 
proven by the ability of the kiln to fire 
Jarge shapes of refractory materials, con- 
taining 4 cu. ft. evenly throughout, when 
loaded on the same truck with small pieces 
containing less than 1 cu. in. 


Largely Automatic in Operation 


It will be necessary to have only one 
man per shift to operate this type of kiln; 
the loading and unloading being done me- 
chanically, and the fuel being under valve 
or stoker control. Trucks will be started 
through the kiln on schedule time, taken out 
on schedule; each truck will contain the 
same tonnage as every other truck, the 
temperature will not vary; and these opera- 
tions will carry on through each 24 hr. day. 

The cost of installation of this type of 
tunnel kiln for lime burning, to give a daily 
production of 50 tons of lime, will be about 
equal to the cost of a battery of shaft kilns 
to give the same average daily production. 
The upkeep on this tunnel kiln will be less 
than on the battery of shaft kilns, for in 
the tunnel kiln there is no abrasive action 
against refractories, no excessive local 
temperatures at the fire ports, a less number 
of fire ports, no insertion of pokers to 
break down the load of lime with conse- 
quent disastrous results upon the brickwork. 

The working conditions about the tunnel 
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kiln should be considerably better also; for 
the kiln is heavily insulated all over. There 
is no smoke from the tunnel kiln at any 
time in any way, no matter what fuel is be- 
ing used. The products of combustion and 
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will be of considerable interest to lime man- 
ufacturers. Tunnel kilns in the clay indus- 
tries, taken as a whole, make a saving of 
fuel over periodic kilns formerly used there, 
of from 67 to 82%. To take a definite prod- 
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Estimated Efficiency 


The matter of fuel consumption in 


a 


tunnel kiln for lime burning is one which 
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Diagram of system showing loading of 


limestone to unloading of finished lime; 


cross section shows positins of loaded cars in kiln 







repeatedly that tunnel kilns will produce 100 
tons of fired brick for a fuel consumption 
not to exceed ten tons of coal, or the heat- 
ing equivalent of other fuels to ten tons of 
coal. Giving a ratio between product and 
fuel of ten to one. But, it is not believed 
that operating upon limestone, the tunnel 
kiln will give quite as good a ratio as upon 
clay products; but it will give a ratio well 
worth the attention of lime manufacturers. 
In the following computations we will as- 
sume the following: A low grade bitumi- 
nous coal whose heat content is 12,780 B.t.u. 
per lb. 
The specific heat of lime as being 0.22 
The specific heat of CO, as being 0.26 
The specific heat of fire clay as being 
0.195 plus 0.000033t 


Heat units required for decomposition of 





limestone=1378 B.t.u. per Ib. of lime pro- 
duced from the stone. 

Heat 
stone up to 1650 deg. F.=620 B.t.u. per Ib. 


units required for preheating the 





ot lime. 
Temperature of decomposition=10650 deg. 


Temperature of exhaust gases leaving the 
kiln at exhaust zone=400 deg. F. 

Temperature of lime when drawn from 
exit end of kiln=400 deg. F. 

Excess air used for combustion=40%., 

The heat units set free by cooling lime in 
the cooling zone of the kiln, down to this 
400 deg. F. 


tion, and for the preheating of the stone in 


are used to heat air for combus- 


preheating zone. 
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The heat losses from the kiln, which will 
occur are as follows: 
1. Sensible heat carried out by products 
of combustion. 
2. Sensible heat taken from the kiln by 
the lime when drawn. 
3. Sensible heat carried out of the kiln by 
the fire clay truck superstructure parts. 
4. Radiation 
crown of kiln. 


losses, through walls and 


Of these losses, only the first three will be 
considered, inasmuch as the radiation loss is 
very hard to assume or to determine ac- 
curately, and in the case of this particular 
kiln, these losses are very low, due to the 
insulation which completely covers the side 
walls and crown. This insulation is Sil-O- 
Cel powder, of which 1 ft. thickness is equal 
to 7 ft. of firebrick in insulating value. 

In the 
consider 1 lb. of coal burned and our prob- 
lem will be to the number of 
pounds of lime fired with this amount of 
fuel. 

Considering the flue gas losses—the heat 


following computations, we will 


determine 


in the products of perfect combustion from 
1 lb. of coal at a temperature of 400 deg. 
will be 800 B.t.u. The heat in 40% excess 
air at 400 deg. will be 280 B.t.u. The latent 
heat in water vapor produced by the com- 
bustion will be 370 B.t.u. The total loss of 
heat in the products of combustion leaving 
the kiln will be 800+280+-370=1450 B.t.u. 
Loss in sensible heat taken from kiln when 
lime is drawn will be +(0.22) (338) or 74x 
when # equals the number of pounds of 
lime produced by the combustion of 1 Ib. of 
coal. Loss in heat units due to sensible heat 
taken from kiln by the fire clay truck super- 
structures will be 

x (2.5) (238) (0.195 + (0.000033) (300)) or 
1251, where x has the same value as noted 
in above equation. 

We are assuming an average temperature 
of 300 deg. in the clay superstructure, and 
the weight of this superstructure is 2.5 times 
the weight of the lime which it carries. The 
specific heat of fire clay being — 0.195 + 
0.000033t, where ¢ is 300 deg. 

When the stone is decomposed at 1650 
deg., the reaction is as follows: CaCO,= 
CaO+ CO,. A certain amount of heat is 
available from the CO, produced. Consid- 
ering 1 lb. of CaO, and solving by the use 
of atomic weights of the elements, we find 
the amount of CO, formed to be 0.785 Ib. 
The B.t.u. available from this CO, at a 
temperature of 1600 deg. may be expressed 
as follows: 

0.785 (1538) (0.26) or 314 B.t.u. 

Our equation for the value of +, or the 
amount of lime produced per 1 lb. of coal 
burned is as follows: 


x*=12,780— (1450+-744+-125.) 





(1378-+-620) —314 
1684. =12,780—1450—74.1—125r 
188342=11,330 
*=6.02 


Therefore, 1 lb. of coal (12,780 B.t.u.) 
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burned in this tunnel kiln will produce 6.02 
Ib. of lime. 
Kiln Capacity 

It will be apparent to the lime manufac- 
turer, that the time the stone is in the kiln, 
will be determined by the length of kiln and 
the time cycle of movement of the string of 
trucks. The capacity of the kiln will be de- 
termined by its length and = cross-section, 
From 
information now available, it is believed that 


a tunnel kiln for a daily production of 59 


when the time cycle has been fixed. 


tons of lime will be the economical unit to 
be constructed. 

The cross-section of the firing zone, shown 
by the accompanying sketch, will give the 
dimensions of a kiln for a 50-ton daily pro- 
duction, and the length will be determined 
by the particular stone to be burned in it. 
The sketch showing “Elevation on CL” will 
given an idea of ‘the various zones of the 
tunnel kiln, and their abutting relation to 
each other. The diagrammatic sketch will 
show the system of loading, passage through 
the kiln, and unloading, with a view of the 
cross-section, and a_ heating cycle graph 
showing the direction of travel of the stone 
stone and the direction of draft. 

This type of tunnel kiln has been devel- 
oped by Robertson-Pease Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, a firm of engineers who have been 
engaged in tunnel kiln work for the past ten 
vears. Tests of lime burning have been made 
in their kilns already installed in the clay 
industries. A number of new features, neces- 
sary to the tunnel kiln, when applied to the 


lime industry, have been developed by them. 





Notes from Recent Santa 


Barbara Quake 


HE Allied Architects Association of Los 





Angeles, composed of 70 practicing archi- 
tects in Southern California, published re- 
cently in their bulletin, the views of many 
prominent construction engineers of their as- 
sociation concerning the utility of the mate- 
rials used in the buildings of Santa Bar- 
bara. Causes of failure of many buildings 
to withstand the quake were listed and ideas 
for future building were presented in detail. 
Practically all were agreed that faulty con- 
struction, poor binding materials, cements 
and aggregate of low grade for concrete 
work, improper use of reinforcing bars and 
careless design were the chief causes of de- 
struction and ruin of structures. 

Some of the opinions of members of the 
association in abstract are: 

Buildings witha reinforced concrete frame, 
designed to withstand the lateral forces set 
up by an earthquake of intensity of the San 
Francisco and Santa Barbara shakes, will 
satisfactorily function—Henry D. Sewell. 

If good mortar is used in masonry, or if 
the aggregates in concrete are good, and 
properly put together by expert mechanics 
under the supervision of competent archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors, the results 
will be satisfactory. 

Many of the buildings wrecked in Santa 
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Barbara show faulty design, good materials 
used in the wrong place under wrong con- 
ditions, and in many instances poor work- 
manship. It appeared to me that the mortar 
used in brick work in Santa Barbara was 
in many cases very poor, to say the least. 

The concrete used in some of the build- 
ings seemed to be exceedingly poor; the 
aggregate used not being uniform. In many 
cases sand of poor quality had been used, 
and in quite a few instances the reinforcing 
bars were not properly placed, especially in 
beams, girders and columns.—J. J. Backus. 

Is it any wonder that tile fails, brick fails, 
concrete fails, steel fails, when the designer 
or the builder expects concrete or tile or 
brick to develop tensile strength or to hold 
together when the adhesive material is but 
sand that crumbles between your fingers? 
Materials failed not because of inherent 
weaknesses, but because of their unintelli- 
gent use and combination and poor work- 
manship in erecting them. The well-designed, 
honestly - built, intelligently - superintended, 
reinforced concrete framework did not fail 
in Santa Barbara or elsewhere whatever 
were the materials in the filler walls! Even 
the lowly concrete block can show an abso- 
lutely uncracked example in the midst of 
the surrounding failures in Santa Barbara. 
—Edwin Bergstrom. 

Concrete frames, both low and high, with- 
stood the shock well, except when bad work- 
manship or bad concrete engineering was ex- 
posed. Concrete frames with too great flexi- 
bility, wrecked the fillers by swaying, and 
in some cases wrecked themselves, where an 
effort had been made to engineer the build- 
ing as closely to the weather as laboratory 
conditions would indicate as the limit. 

Filler walls in concrete frames made the 
best showing when made of concrete— 
Myron Hunt. 

The results of using poor materials, and 
weak construction were apparent on every 
hand. The entire collapse of a portion of 
the San Marcos building need not occasion 
any surprise when it was noted that the re- 
inforcement of the roof slab—a twisted mis- 
shapen mass of steel rods—hung from the 
supports devoid of any concrete. The hollow 
brick piers of the Arlington Hotel mocked 
the passer-by, who had long marveled at the 
apparent solidity of the building —A. M. 
Edelman. 

Brick and tile construction undoubtedly 
suffered out of all proportion to its short- 





comings as a building material for earth- 
quake zones. 

mortar, insufficient ties or 
none at all, indifferent bonding and absurdly 
inadequate thickness of walls played the 
major part in the destruction of this type 
of work.—William Richards. 


Poorness of 


Funeral at Rockmart for 
T. J. Flournoy 
UNERAL services of Thomas J. Flour- 
noy, president of the Southern States 
Portland Cement Co., who died recently, were 
held at Rockmart, Ga. 
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New Lime Plant at Woodville 


Under Construction 


N a 186-acre tract at Woodville there 
O is now under construction a new, mod- 
ern and up-to-date plant to be devoted to 
the manufacture of finishing lime. The 
plant will be operated by the Bruns Hydrated 
Lime Co. 

At the start there will be six standard 
coal-fired kilns, made and installed by Arn- 
old and Weigel, general contractors and en- 
eineers, Woodville, Ohio, each kiln having 
a rated capacity of 12 to 14 tons of lump 
lime per 24 hours. They are 11 ft. in diam- 
eter and the height above firing floor to the 
top of cribbing is 28 ft. 6 in. From cooling 
floor to firing floor is 19 ft. 11 in. The 
kilns will be equipped with McGinty shak- 
ing grates, and will have the improved Arn- 
old and Weigel cooling sections, from which 
the lime will be drawn absolutely cool into a 
2-yd. rocker dump car by means of auto- 
matic air-operated draw shears, and deliv- 
ered to a Trojan SX-4 hammer mill, where 
it is ground to suitable size for hydrating. 

The kilns will be supported on steel col- 
umns and the building housing them is ‘con- 
structed of corrugated metal roof and siding. 
The firing floor is reinforced concrete on 
steel floor beams. The cooling floor also is 
concrete. Provisions are made for future 
extension and development. 

The kiln and hydrating p!ant will be built 
in two separate units, the lime being con- 
veyed underground to the hydrate plant. In 
the entire installation the latest and most 
modern types ot machinery will be used, 
making it the best up-to-date plant in design, 
efficiency, economy and operation. Both lime 
and hydrate are a high grade white finish- 
ing product used in the building trades. 

The boiler house, 45 ft. by 41 ft. 8 in., is 
constructed of Athena pressed brick, and is 
equipped with a 150-hp. Stanwood smokeless 
boiler. The necessary supply of water will 
be furnished by a Cook deep-well pump 
driven by a 4x4-in. Type “A” American 
A 12x10-in. ER-1 


compressor with an 


automatic steam engine. 
Ingersoll-Rand air 
RA-39 unloader will be installed to operate 
the draw shears and to provide air for 
quarry use. 

An Austin No. 5 gyratory crusher has 
been installed to take care of the rejections, 
and later on will be used as a secondary 
unit, when a crushing plant is built. 

The quarry will be opened with a 35-ft. 
face. The stone will be hand-picked and 
delivered to the kiln incline by a gasoline 
locomotive, where it will be taken to the top 
of the kilns by means of cableway operated 
by a Lidgerwood hoist. A 2-yd. 36-in. gage 
Koppel dump car will be the type used. 

The plant is located on a branch line of 
the Pennsylvania railroad, between Toledo 
and Mansfield, Ohio. C. F. 
President and treasurer; F. Siegenthaler, 
vice-president: W. H. Shields, secretary, 


and Wm. O'Conner is plant superintendent. 


Kaemming is 
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Foundations in for new Bruns Hydrated Lime Co. 





Kiln foundations for new Ohio lime plant 


Latin America Invited to Activi- 


ties of National Highway 
Research Board 
EPRESENTATIVES of Latin Amer- 
ican universities are to be invited to 
participate in the activities of the Highway 
Research Board of the National Research 
Council, it was announced by the Pan-Amer- 
ican Confederation for Highway Education. 
The chairman of the executive committee 
of the Highway Research Board, Dean A. 
N. Johnson, of the College of Engineering, 
University of Maryland, now is en route 
to South America as a member of the offi- 
cial delegation of the United States to the 
Pan-American Congress of Highways at 
Buenos Aires 
Dean Johnson will extend a personal in- 
vitation to the Latin American university 


authorities to designate honorary representa 


tives of the board, who may serve as liaison 
agents in their own countries, in obtaining 
information relative to highway matters and 
disseminating the results of researches. The 
same procedure has been followed in Amer- 
ican universities. 

As a result of these contacts, the High- 
way Research Board would secure a wider 
field for getting information and for dis- 
seminating the results of researches, while 
the Latin Amreican universities would bene- 
fit by having made available to them the 
accumulated results of experience and re- 
search in the United States on highway 
finance, design, construction and miainte- 
nance. 

The officers of the Highway Research 
Chairman, A. N. Johnson, dean, 


College of Engineering, University of Mary 


Board are: 


land: vice-chairman, W. H. Connell, engi- 
neering executive, Pennsylvania State High 


way Department 
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Hints and Helps for Superintendents 
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A Shovel Rack 


AVE YOU ever studied your own oper- 


ation to see how much useless human 
energy is expended? While most of us have 


no great taith in so-called efficiency experts, 


it is nevertheless a fact that much energy 
may be saved by simple expedients. The 
energy thus saved may or may not be other- 


use on the dredge of the P. Koenig Coal 
Co., at Oxford, Mich. A basket 
strap iron and heavy wire netting is hung 
from the end of the boom that supports the 
This basket 1s and 
lifted by means of a small hoist on the for- 
ward deck of the dredge. 


made of 


suction pipe. lowered 


Whenever a large stone ts held against 





A shovel rack made of scrap steel saves time and other things 


wise usefully expended, according to the 
boss. 
The view below shows a_ simple, but 


time and effort saving rack, made of scrap 
steel, tor resting a shovel against, so the 
laborer does not have to stoop over every 
time to pick it up. This 
muscles something 


back 
the 
shovel from possible breakage, saves acci- 
dents from falling the 
looks neat and ship-shape. 
The view taken at the Winchester 
(Mass.) quarry of the General Crushed 
Stone Co. M. V. McKeon is superintendent. 


saves his 


ior useful, saves 


over shovel—and 


Was 


Removing Large Stones from a 
Dredge Sucticn 
ARGE 


deal of 


stones sometimes give a great 


trouble to a sand and gravel 
The “bonnet”’ 
the 
stones from entering 
tion holds them 
keeps other material from entering. If 
pump is stopped to release the suction the 
large stone drops off but is caught again as 


dredge. of the suction usually 


has bars across opening to keep such 
the pipe, but the suc- 
fast against the bars and 


the 


soon as the suction passes over that part of 


the ground. The only way to dispose of 


the stone permanently is to lift it out of 
the water. 
The cut shows a method of doing this in 


the 
just spoken of, the suction pipe is lifted a 
short distance the basket is lowered 
until it is just betow and in front of the 


the bars of the suction-bonnet in way 


and 


suction-bonnet. The pump is stopped and 
the stone falls off and into the basket. It 
is taken to the deck of the dredge or to the 
shore in a “work boat” and broken up or 


otherwise disposed of. 


Doubling the Capacity of a 
Quarry Incline 
HE picture shows a method of getting 
increased capacity at a quarry in which 
cars are hoisted to the crushing plant up an 


incline. 
The type of car which is used with the 
arrangement shown here has an end _ gate 


through which the load is dumped. The car 
is hoisted by a rope which goes over the top 
track. 
Pulling the car up this curved track brings 


of a bent which supports a curved 


it into position for dumping through the 


end gate. The load drops into a_ hopper 
below the rails and goes thence to the pri- 
mary crusher. 

In the plant from which the picture was 
obtained there are two of these frames for 
dumping. 
track 
there 


single 
Now 


from opposite 


there 
the 
two, brought in 


Originally was a 


leading in from quarry. 
are 
sides. This shortens the time required in the 
quarry, where the face is long, as the cars 
do not have to be brought in so far. 

By the use of angle sheaves the ropes 
from both sides may be brought to a double 
drum hoist which could be worked in bal- 
In this 


handle the hoisting. 


ance. way a single operator could 


The capacity for hoist- 











A steel basket for removing large stones from dredge suction 
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An incline both ways from quarry doubles capacity of plant 


i and dumping would be double that of 


a single incline and the only extra labor 
required would be another man to hook on 
Cars. 

[he latch which raises the end gate may 
be arranged to open automatically by hav- 
ing a piece of angle iron arranged to wedge 
up the latch as soon as the car is in position 
to be dumped. But it is usually better to 
have a man at the top to keep the track 
clear and help in other ways and this man 
can lift the latch by striking it with a short 
bar. 


Spray for Washing Gravel 
in Bins 
HE gravel plant of the P. Koenig Coal 
Co. at Oxford, Mich., turns out excep- 
tionally clean gravel, and one of the reasons 
is shown in the accompanying picture. 

This shows a spray which is placed in the 
upper part of a gravel bin. There are three 
such sprays in use at the plant. It is made 
of a 2-in. pipe at the bottom of which is 
a sort of rose nozzle with a 1-in. pipe below 
Pierced with holes and terminating in an- 
other rose nozzle. 

This gives a number of fine streams that 
cover the whole bin. The clay is loosened 
and carried down through the gravel into 
a drain below. The surface of the gravel 
in the bin always appears bright and clean. 

Although this device makes the gravel as 


clean as one would ordinarily find it, it does 
not satisfy this company which washes the 
gravel again by passing it over a_ screen 
with water just before it is loaded into the 
cars. 

This doubly washed gravel insures an 


exceptionally clean aggregate for concrete. 


Method of Framing a Bin 
“PRE METHOD of framing a bin shown 


in the accompanying photograph is not 
novel, but it is one that is often overlooked 
by builders. It is much easier to make a 
joint in this way than to use a mortise and 
tenon and the joint is stronger than the more 
common joint which is made by dropping 
the post into the beam and then driving a 
dowell or a drift pin. 

The beam in this case is a 12x12-in. stick 
and the posts are 8x12-in. The iron plate is 


4g-in. thick and 5¢-in. bolts are passed 


through both the plate and the timber. 





Stronger framing for bins 


EVERAL plant superintendents are re- 
and Helps. 


Surely every superintendent has some kink 


ceiving $5 checks for Hints 


he has worked out. Send yours along. 





Washing gravel in the bins insures clean product 
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ARRIS, SMALI & CO., Detroit, and 


just west of the Solvay Process 


gage 6% serial gold bonds 


ganized in 1911. Owns two parcels of real 
yard, consisting of 22 


smaller one known as their Lincoln vard, lo- tion, $287,584: 


$28/ 


Stock 





































Date 
mapne sortiand Cement Co.: Coomimion) #82... 2ccicoosccc.ccccloceccésecceosacccosessedececssosecseceeiuess. Sept. 28 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. Gprefemed)** ee : a Sept. 23 
Arundel Corporation (sand and gravel—new stock) ........... Sept. 26 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (common)...................... ‘ = Sept. 28 
Pune mrOrslenin) AceMeNt NSO, MPreletred) cen cekcc cscs oe eae 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (preferred) **.............. Sept. 23 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (common) t.......cccscsscsscscssesessssseesteeceecssoseecseoceee Sept. 22 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (preferred) £.......0...cccecssssssssssescseeeeeeeeeecececeec. Sept. 22 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (convertible 8% moteS) foccccccceecccccceeccccccceee. Sept. 22 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (common) (d)...... Se Pet eeu ig ts epee ing ome eee a ee eh Sept. 24 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (preferred) (d)....0-ccceccceccs--- pt ae Sept. 24 
Boston and and Gravel Co. (1st preferred) (d)..........-...-cecccscssocesocssssecsssesseseosecseseeseeee Sept. 24 
iceneda Aeement (00.5 Asta, (COMM ) <<. cco co ss 5cecscaccccsesecootessenscccososeecxsockaseasoscecbaceéccce Sept. 30 
ROntinria Coemene Nal, Mad. Cpreterned ) a. ccna. oseccsdencsnescscsocqocasss<ccsasneasecscsasdhcsnssSalacokesececa Aug. 4 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (serial bonds) .. s June 30 
Charles Warner Co.’ (lime, crushed stone, sand and ee Lf oS eee ee ee Sept. 206 
EROS Wy meter MOG. ADPETOP TOT ) ooo acs cocccecsceonsasens csseesencsecsecsisesasecoesoes OEY Sept. 26 
peorese and Shepard Ceorushed: stome) Ca). icccccc.o.5<sccscccosesseccecsnseaceccconececesescccsaconss.ccceve Sept. 36 
Giant Portland Cement Co. (common)**... Sept. 26 
stant Portland Cement Co. (preferred) **.....u......ccc.scscesccsssesssssesenceccocsessecesse Sept. 26 
Ideal Cement Co. (common) Il.u........ Sept. 30 
Ideal Cement Co. (preferred) Il... Sept. 23 
International Cement Corporation (common)............... Sept. 30 
International Cement Corporation (preferred) ** oo... -csccssesscesseccccseeeoteeeeceeeeeee., Sept. 30 
International Portland Cement Co., Ltd. bncemenomenads Mar. 1 
Kelley Island Lime and Transport Ce... : Sept. 28 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co.**..00......0......-ccsc..scceas+e Sept. 23 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co.!! att Sept. 23 
Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. (common) ! Sept. 19 
Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. —— Sept. 19 
Missouri Portland Cement Co...000...0.....cccceeeeeeeee Sept. 30 
Missouri Portland Cement Co. (serial bonds) scented NOS Se : . May 29 
Moncuin sortand ‘Cement Co. (COMMON) (Cc) .......2.cécccccsnccssecscossecsesoiccsescscatsesivassacions Sept. 21 
monoutn @ortiand Cement Co, Ceinits) (0) x... 0 scccecesccescssesescessceceseatsesvencsecesocerse Sept. 21 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (preferred) (c).................. Sept. 21 
North American Cement Corp. 6%s 1940 (with TRE TEN Sept. 26 
Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consolidated ($) ae sucehann Sept. 25 
Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consolidated (secured serial “gold vtloy |) 5 eee Sept. 25 
Peerless Portland Cement Co............ Pee Le ae RE Eee ge Nn DO ee Sept. 22 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co.“................--....---- Sept. 22 
Pateereid Same he Tepene ACO, TATE ErTO ) aoe oo ons cass cc .cccctecaceocsscccccssciasucsscsencearsccecenencs:  scpaacseass P 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (1st preferred) C: REE SS RE nes Sept. 28 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (2nd preferred) (d)......0.2.0220c0000- Sept. +28 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (common) (d) = Sept. 28 
Sandusky Cement Co. (common)*.................... Sr Ee ied er ee ne ee Sept. 28 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (bonds) (§) Sept. 25 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (common) ($) Sept. 25 
Superior Portland Cement Co....... Mar. 1 
United States Gypsum Co. RIES SATIS Sept. 30 
United States Gypsum Co. (preferred). sos meat chhi cts seca 5. sieseE! teat ts Jobe ne Sept. 30 
Universal Gypsum Co, (common)?......... Sept. 30 
Universal Gypsum V. T. C.t......:.......... ; Sept. 30 
Tinigetsal Mypsm Co. Aprelerred ) Fence. snccscsccecdssenctecscsccecsceesssenucecsisicsssosscosueessonbeves Aug. 5 
Universal Gypsum Co. (1st mortgage 7% bonds)? Sept. 30 
Wabash Portland Cement Co.*.............. Aug. 3 
Wolverine Portland Cement Co................ Sept. 30 





tions by A. E. White Co., San Francisco, Calif. (d) Quotations by Lee, Higginson & Co., 


after depreciation, 
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Superior Sand and Gravel Com- cated on the Detroit Terminal railroad just Purpose—Proceeds will be used to retire 


Co., from and improvements. 


G. White & Co.. New York, are the owner, A. H. Green, jr., under a very 
offering at prices to yield from 514% to 6% satisfactory lease. 
according to maturity $650,000 first mort- Security—Direct obligation of company, 


and secured by a first mortgage on all fixed 


Dated September 15, 1925, due semi-an- assets. As additional security all of the 2 ‘ : . ‘ 
. 5 : 9 ; _— : = 3 Sige See HE New York Curb Exchange admit- 
nually from March 15, 1928 to 1937. Prin- stock of the Superior Plaster Co. is de- : : . 
. . _— . : ; ted the stocks of the Wolverine Port- 
cipal and interest M. & S. payable at Detroit posited under the mortgage and all of the 


= : ve > 

ia : : : ; : é : : S land Cement Co, and the Giant Portland 

[rust Co., Detroit, Mich., trustee, without tangible assets of the Superior Plaster Co. . : listed trading privilege 
. . - . ~ : ~ Cement Co. to unlistec radings s 

deduction for normal federal income tax up have been conveyed to the Superior Sand . ws 


to 2%. Denominations, $500 and $1000. Re- and Gravel Co. on that market. 
deemable all or part on any interest date The land and buildings have 
upon 30 days’ notice at 102 and interest. praised by the Detroit Trust Co. as follows: 

Company—A Michigan corporation, or- Land, $1,167,500; buildings, $154,650. 


2 acres at the foot of terest charges. Average for three years, thorized 
Lycaste street on the Detroit river, and a ended December 31, 1924: Before deprecia- 


New York Curb Lists Giant and 
Wolverine Stocks 


October 3, 1925 





west of Hamilton avenue. Company also certain outstanding mortgages and reimburse 
pany Bonds Offered leases dock property, on the River Rouge the company for extensive plant additions 





been ap- The listings were as follows: 

Wolverine Portland Cement Co., 100,000 — | 
authorized shares common. stock. par 
Earnings—Net earnings of company and value $10. 


estate, the larger known as their Fairview the Superior Plaster Co., available for in- Giant Portland Cement Co., 40,000 au- 


€ 


shares 7% cumulative preferred 
stock, par value $50. and 40,000 authorized 


$235,759. shares common stock, par value $50. 





Par Price bid 
100 130 
100 110 
No par 33% 
No par 62% 
ree 
33% $5 
100 130 
100 105 
setae 124 
100 70 
100 106% 
100 78 
peace 102% 
No par 23 
100 98 
100 50% 
50 40 
50 58 
No par 65 
100 
No par 
100 
100 
100 
50 
25 





100 
10 
10 
100 
100 
100 
DODRE 8 ssw 
100 103 
oe 10434 
50 71 
oe SS ee 
20 203 
100 116 
No par 20% 
No par 19% 
ecccccovce / 
99 
50 60 
10 10 


*Quotations by Watling, Lerchen & Co., Detroit, Mich. **Quotations by Bristol & Bauer, New York. Quotations by True, Webber & Co., Chicoee. 
tQuotations by The Valley Investment Co., Younestown. Ohio. SQuotation by Freeman. Smith & Camp Co., San Francisco, Calif. |! Quotations by Res 
H. Hatch & Co., New York. (a) Quotations by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Chicago, Ill. (b) Quotations by De Fremery & Co., San Francisco, Calif. (c u 


Boston, Mass. 





RECENT QUOTATIONS ON SECURITIES IN ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATIONS 


(These are the most recent quotations available at this printing. Revisions, corrections and supplemental information will 
oe welcomed by the editor.) 


Price asked Dividend rate 


134 134% quar. Sept. 1 
pe oneeel 114% quar. Sept. 1 ' 
35 30c quar. Oct. 1 ; 
621% 50c quar. 
somes 2% quar. Oct. 1 

48 2% quar. Oct. 1 
135 11%4% quar. Oct. 1 

108 134% quar. Oct. 1 
125% 8% annual 

70 2% quar. July 1 

80 134% quar. Oct. 1 

90 2% quar. Oct. 1 

107 11%4% quar. Oct. 16 

78°14 134% quar. Aug. 15 

sae 3% semi-annual 

26 50c quar. Oct. 10 

102 134% quar. Oct. 22 

51% 114% quar. 

41 


2 32 
Dp 


31 semi-ann. June 15 
$1 quar. Tune 30 

106 134% quar. June 30 
$1 
13 


79% quar. Sept. 30 
105 4% quar. Sept. 30 
45 
115 2% quar. Oct. 1 
siakesbiee 2% quar 
92 1%2% quar 
25 
26 134% quar. July 15 
72 25c¢ a. Oct. 1; 25c ex 
Aug. 1 
104'%4 314% semi-annual 
8 
39 
z 
O83; 
88 ' 
100 3% semi-annual Oct. 15 
8% 
10% 114% quar. , 
sicasetaes 2% quar. Apr. 1 
98 314% semi-annual Aug. 1 
7 3% semi-annual Aug. | 
70 1%4% quar. Aug. 1 
106 2% quar. July 1 
105% 6% annual 
ee ieiee $1 April 1 
120 
205 2% quar. Sept. 30; $1 
ex. Sept. 15 
118 134% quar. Sept. 30 
23 
22 
TEAS 134% quar. Sept. 15 
(at 614% 
100 
10 2% quar. Aug. 15 
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Editorial Comment 


PTTUUTIOUHAELLLLLHLLALGLLLLCLLLLLLLLLALSLAGLUUULUCULLLLGAGCGLLLLOLOCCLULLLLLLASGALGLULUULOLLLLLLASOOLOLOCLLGSSOGLUUUUUULUUIGOLAOCSOGOGOGGLUCLLOLULULLSCOGOALLLULULLLLLLAGOLUULOLLLLLLLLAGASLGULOOOOLLLLLLOGLALGLGLLLOOUUDLLLLLSAGOOLOLOODODLIGASSOGOGOUOOOUUPLGAOOGQOOUOLOLANSOQQOUUOUULNSOOUUOUUUUUCLOUUOOCCOUUU 


The editors of Rock Propwucrs are frequently asked 
to tell correspondents the possibilities of developing 
markets for various rock products spe- 
Rock Products cialties such as pulverized limestone, 
Specialties silica, roofing granules, etc. We en- 
deavor to answer all these questions in 
general terms to the best of our ability, by giving the 
uses of and the requirements of the material and the 
various types of industry which absorb it. We never 
attempt to give specific information as to what par- 
ticular firms buy, nor how much they pay for it, nor 
where they now get it, for the reason that our whole 
allegiance is to our industry—the producers already in 
the field, whom we are bound to protect to the limit 
of our capacity to do so. 

Moreover, there are certain general facts in regard 
to the production and marketing of these specialties 
which it may be well to emphasize at this time, some 
of them having been recently brought to our attention 
by a request for information on roofing granules by a 
producer of trap rock. That request was referred to a 
good personal friend—a prepared roofing manufacturer, 
a past-president of the roofing manutacturers’ national 
association—who is competent to speak for his industry 
as a whole. 

Theoretically, there is no good reason why trap rock 
should not make a better roofing granule than slate, 
slag, and other materials that are being used. This 
particular trap rock, there is reason to believe, would 
weather to attractive colors. It is a by-product and 
might be marketed at an attractive price. Practically, 
there are several reasons why trap rock producers will 
find difficulty in “horning in” on this market: Roofing 
manufacturers have done a vast amount of experiment- 
ing, and for the good of their industry have settled on 
certain granule standards of color, quality, size, ete. 
They have educated building supply dealers to these 
roofing standards. They are naturally reluctant to 
change without good reason; the burden of proof is 
therefore with the one who asks them to change, and 
he is seldom well enough informed on the particular 
problems of his would-be customer to present a con- 
vincing argument. The business of supplving roofing 
granules is therefore in the hands of a very few pro- 
ducers who know and can meet the standards estab- 
lished. 

The same conditions hold in the case of nearly all 
rock products specialties; and while these fields appear 
attractive to the outsider, it is hazardous to engage in 
the production of such specialties without a thorough- 
going survey and analysis of all the factors, and of the 
possibility, or probability, of meeting these conditions 


better than those already established in the production 
and distribution of specialties that they have spent 
much time and effort in developing. 

While the consumption of all these specialties is 
steadily increasing, in very few instances probably is 
there any real scarcity, and any new production must, 
to a considerable extent, replace some other producer’s 
material. The present producer, if he is alive to his 
opportunities, naturally has advantages over the new- 
comer through his superior knowledge of his specialty, 
and Rock Propucts, as the exponent of the established 
industry, quite naturally is bound to defend the estab- 
lished producer in these advantages. We are anxious 
and ever ready to help find new uses and increase con- 
sumption, but we will not aid one producer against 
another. 





Apparently, in spite of the anthracite miners’ strike, 
there is no expectation of a shortage of open-top cars. 
While the information below relates only to 


No Car the movement of coal, it is not likely that 
Shortage there will be a jam in the movement of 
in Sight = sand, gravel, stone and slag, if there is none 


in the movement of coal. The quotations 
below are from Railroad Data, an official publication of 
the American Railway Association. It is entitled: “No 
shortage of coal equipment need be feared,” and reads 
as follows: 

“The Editor of Railroad Data has received the follow- 
ing inquiry from a coal company: 

“Is there any probability of a shortage of coal-car 
equipment this winter? Even professional buyers of 
steam coal in the Middle West are becoming nervous 
through fear of such a shortage despite the fact that the 
potential capacity of the bituminous mines is far in 
excess of any possible demand, and despite the further 
fact that in August the weekly output of these mines 
increased a million tons. This weekly increase alone 
would offset 60% of the loss in anthracite tonnage. 

“If there is no probability of a car shortage, I hope 
vou will caution buyers against a disastrous stampede. 

“The reply follows: 

“During the first seven months of this year the Class 
| railroads installed in service 33,871 new coal cars and 
some thousands of additional coal cars are still on order. 
At the end of the week ending August 22, there was a 
surplus of 53,755 coal cars in good repair and ready for 
service. Under reasonable conditions this surplus 
should be ample to transport the country’s needs. 

“In our judgment no shortage of coal cars need be 
anticipated this winter unless consumers disorganize 
distribution through attempting to create their reserves 
all at once.” 
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Traffic and Transportation 


By EDWIN BROOKER, Consulting Transportation and Traffic Expert 
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Proposed Changes in Rates 


HE following are the 


latest proposed 











changes in freight rates up to the week 

beginning September 28: 
Central Freight Association Docket 

11581. Sand (except blast, core, engine, filter 
fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grinding o1 p 
ishing, loam, molding or silica Vincennes, Ind., 
to Huntingburg, Ind. Proposed, 95 cents per net 
ton. 

_11582. Gravel and sand (except blast. core, en- 
gine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, molding or silica). Mas 
sillon, Ohio, to Wickliffe, Ohio. Present rate, 
$1.40 per net ton; proposed, 90 cents per net ton 
_ 11583. Sand blast, core, engine, filter, fir 
furnace, foundry, glass, grinding or polishing 
molding or silica. Hulton, Penn., to ( ee 
Bridgeville, Penn., Warwick. W. Va. Wheel 
W. Va., and Youngstown, Ohio. 

From Hulton, Penn. Present Proposed 
; oO Per net ton Per net ton 
Carnegie, Penn. $1.13 S1.53 
Bridgeville, Penn. 1.13 1.62 
Warwood, W. Va. 1.39 ie 
Wheeling, W. Va. 1.39 1.80 
Youngstown, Ohio 1.39 1.80 


*Per 100 Ib. 


11590. Sand (except blast, core, 


; . engine, tilt 
fire or furnace, foundry, glass, 


grinding or poli 








ing loam, molding or silica) and gravel. Ginger 
Hill and Rupel, Ind., to Crumstown, Mill Creek, 
Stillwell, Kingsbury and Wellsboro, Ind. Present 


rate 74 cents per net ton to Crumstown and Mill 
Creek, Ind., and 88 cents to Stillwell, Kingsbury 
and Wellsboro, Ind. Proposed, 70 cents to Crums- 
town, Ind., 76 cents to Mill Creek, Ind.. 80 cents 
to Stillwell, Ind., and 82 cents per net ton to 
Kingsbury and Wellsboro, Ind. 

_ 11574. Crushed stone and crushed stone screen- 
ings. Genoa, Ohio, to Bellevue, Monroeville, Nor- 
walk, Ohio, and to all other Ohio destinations 
(except Toledo, Elmore, Lindsay, Fremont, Clyde, 
Graytown, Rocky Ridge. Oak Harbor, LaCarne, 
Port Clinton, Gypsum, Danbury, Bay Bridge, 
Venice, Sandusky, Huron, Vermillion, Brownhelm, 
Amherst and Elyria, Ohio). Present rates: Classi- 
fication basis. Proposed rates: Same rates as 
published from Martin, Ohio, in N. Y. C. R. R., 


Ohio L. S. No. 624, except to Bellevue, Monroe- 
ville and Norwalk, 70 cents per net ton. 

11596. Gravel and sand (except blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, molding or silica). Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to South Solon, Ohio. Present rate, 
13 cents; proposed, 80 cents per net ton. 

11603. Crushed stone. From Marble Cliff, 
Ohio, to Modoc and Hunteldon, Ohio. Present 
rate, 15 cents; proposed, 80 cents per net ton. 

11614. Crushed stone. East Liberty, Ohio, to 
North Broadway, Ohio. Present rate, 13 cents; 
proposed, 80 cents per net ton. 

11615. Sand, viz., blast, core, engine, filter. fire 
or furnace, foundry, glass, grinding or polishing, 
loam, molding and silica. Conneaut, Ohio. and 
Fairview, Penn., to Erie, Penn. Present rate, 


$1.01 per net ton; proposed, 90 cents per net ton 
when loaded in open cars. 


_ 11620. Gravel and sand (except blast, engine, 
foundry, glass, loam, marl, molding and silica). 
Richmond, Ind., to Portland, Ind., and Stone, Ind. 


proposed, 75 
Ind., and 65 cents 


Present rate, 84 cents per net ton; 
cents per net ton to Portland, 
per net ton to Stone, Ind. 


Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket 

5991. Lime. From Limedale Spur, Ark., to 
points in Mississippi. To amend Item 975A of 
S. W. L. Classication, Exceptions and Rules Cir- 
cular A-V applicable on lime from points in Ark- 
ansas to points in Mississippi to include Limedale 
Spur, Ark. It is desired to shut out of the appli- 
cation of class rates on lime from Limedale Spur, 


Ark., the same as now in effect from Mercer and 
Ruddells, Ark 

6026. Crushed stone from Whitestone and 
Tate, Ga., to points in Oklahoma. To establish 


a rate of $2.62 per net ton from Tate, Ga., to 
Memphis, Tenn., and a rate of $2.50 per net ton 


from Tate, Ga., to Memphis, Tenn., on crushed 
marble and crushed stone, carloads, minimum 
weight 90% of marked capacity of car, except 


when loaded to full visible capacity, 


actual weight 
will govern. 


The above rates to be published as 
used in determining through 


arbitraries to be 





rates to points in Oklahoma. It is desired to 
publish rates from and to the points outlined 
above that will enable the traffic to move. 

6040. Lime from points in Arkansas to inter- 
state points. To establish the same rates on lime, 
carloads, minimum weight 30,000 Ib., from Lime 
dale Spur and Ruddells, Ark., to points in Ili 
nois, lowa, Missouri, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Oklahoma, as is 
in effect from Johnsons, Ark., in St. Louis, San 
Francisco Ry. Tariff No. 69K. It is stated that 
at the present time there are no through com- 
modity rates on lime from Limedale Spur and 
Ruddells, Ark., to points in the states mentioned 
above, while a full line of rates are in effect from 
Johnsons, Ark., and in view of the location of the 
three points mentioned, shippers contend that 
there is no good reason for not applying the same 
basis of rates from Limedale Spur and Ruddells, 
Ark., as is in effect from Johnsons, Ark. 

6042. Granite and stone. From points in North 
Carolina to points in Kansas and Missouri. To 
establish the same rates on granite and stone as 
described in Southern Ry. Stone Tariff No. 3, 
I. C. C. A9583, from Cooleeme and Woodleaf, 
NX. C., to points in Kansas, Missouri, ete., shown 
in the tariff referred to above as are in effect 
from Granite Quarry, N. C. Shippers request 
the publication of the same rates from Cooleeme 
and Woodleaf, N. C., as are in effect from other 
North Carolina quarries. 


New England Freight Association Docket 


8856. Sand, common (not molding, fire, 
or blasting), run of the bank or screened, 
A; gravel, screened, Group B, 
90% of marked capacity of car, 
are loaded to cubical or visible 
weight will apply, from Albany, 
dale, N. Y. Group A, $1.30; Group B, $1.40 
per net ton via B. & A. R. R., Chattham, N. Y., 
N. ¥. C. R. R. Reason: To establish commodity 
rate comparable with present rate to Hillsdale, 
N. Y., on the same commodity. 

8883. Stone, broken or crushed in bulk, in 
gondola or other open cars. Minimum weight 
90% of marked capacity of car, except when cars 
are loaded to cubical or visible capacity, actual 
weight will apply (formerly Stearns Lime Co. 
siding) at Danbury, Conn., to Danbury, Conn., 
55 cents per net ton. Reason: Establishment of 
this rate will attract new tonnage for the rail 
carrier. 

8895. Molding sand. Minimum 
of marked capacity of car, except 
loaded to cubical or visible capacity, 
will apply, from Schuylerville, N. Y., to 


filter 
Group 
Minimum weight 
except: when cars 
capacity, actual 
N. Y., to Wing- 


weight 90% 
when car is 
actual wilh 
Somer- 


ville, N. Reason: To place the rate on mold- 

ing ‘sand to Somerville, N. J., on a parity with 

rate to contiguous territory. 2 
8912. Lime. Minimum weight 50, 000 lb., from 


Fonda Junction, Highgate Springs, Swanton and 
Winooski, Vt., to —. on the N. Y,. Noe 
H. R, R.-and C. N. E. Ry. sates comparable with 
those in effect from Rockland, Me., as per N. C. 
I. C. C. C4013. Also to cancel the current com- 
modity rate of 22 cents from the stations above 
named to New York City and Brooklyn deliveries 
enumerated in Item 50, C. V. Ry. 1. 6. ©. 
A 6096. Reason: To enable shippers to meet com- 
petition of producers in the Rockland, Me., dis- 
trict. 

8913. Marble, rough quarried. 


Minimum weight 


50.000 lb., from Rochester, Vt., to points in all 
territories based 2% cents over the current com- 
modity rate or 80% of sixth class rate from 


3ethel, Vt. Reason: To accord commodity rates 
on rough quarried marble and it is necessary that 
commodity rates be provided from Rochester, Vt., 
on a parity with rates from other New England 
producing points. 


8927. Quartz rock. From Cheshire, Mass., to 
Brightwood and Chicopee, Mass. Reason: To 
establish rates comparable with rates currently in 
effect with New England. 


Trunk Line Association Docket 
12737. To cancel commodity rates 
B. & O. R. R. Cb. Go Ne. 20879, 
295. Sand, carloads, “vines Rowlesburg, W. 
Va., to Tunnelton, W. 


as shown in 
as follows: 


310. Sand, carloads, co Hardman, W. 
Va., Sir Johns run, Va., to Keyser, W 
Va., Hancock, W. Va. 

332. Sand, engine. Carloads, minimum 


weight 90% of marked capacity of car, except 
when car is loaded to cubical or visible capac- 
ity, actual weight will apply from Rowlesburg, 
W. Va., to Newburg, W. Va 








minimum 
except 
capac- 
Hardman, 


Carloads., 
of marked capacity of car, 
when car is loaded to cubical or visible 


Set. Sand, — glass. 

weight 90% 

ity, actual weight will apply, from 

Ws v., to B. & O. R. R. stations. 
330. Sand, building. Carloads, minimum 

weight 90% of marked capacity of car, except 


when car is loaded to cubical or visible capac- 
ity, actual weight will apply. from Rowles- 
burg, W. Va., to Newburg, W. Va. 

Reason for this proposal: Account 


prospective movement, therefore rates are ob- 


solete. Classification basis to apply. 
12741. To advance the present rate on sand, 
carloads, from Cascade, Greer and Sturgisson, W., 
Va., to Sabraton, Valley Crossing and Morgan- 


town, Ww. Va., from 60 
cents per net ton. 
Rates fairly 
tances. 


127-44. 


cents per net ton to 70 
Reason for this proposal : 
comparable with others for like dis- 


To cancel all rates on sand 
carloads, from Minette, N. Y., Mt. Bethel, Penn., 
Scranton, Penn., Brisben, N. Y., Clayville, N. Y 
Depew, N. Y., and Madison, N. J., to points on 
the D. L.-& W.. RR: Reason 


: and connections. 
for this proposal: movement at 


and gravel, 


There is no 
present and rates are obsolete. 

Illinois Freight Association Docket 
Rubblestone. Carloads, 
capacity of car, from 


3529: 


minimum weight 
marked 


Pontoosoc, Ill., to 





Ft. Madison, Iowa. Present, $1.20; proposed, 60 
cents. 

3210C. Lime. Carloads, minimum weight 30,- 
000 Ib., from Port Byron and Cordova, Ill. 

To (representative points) Pr oposed 
Walkegan, : bee heen 11 
Chicago Heights, (ae eer ; 12 
Aurora, Ill. Pecocee 11 
Bt Nt | Re ne CR PIER eS Ps oe . 9% 
Ottawa, Ill. 1] 


Kankakee, III. 


Western Trunk Line Docket 
4851. Sand and gravel. 
Wis., to Shenandoah, lowa. 
per 100 Ib.; proposed, 2412 
Minimum weight 90% of 
except when actual weight of shipment loaded to 
full visible capacity of car is less than 90% oi 
marked capacity of car, the actual weight will be 
the minimum weight. In no case shall the min- 
mum weight be less than 40,000 Ib. 
732. Sand and gravel. Carloads, from Illinois 
and Lowa points shown in Item 1855 W. T. L. 
Tariff 7M to Wisconsin points shi ywn in Item 1855. 


Carloads, from Beloit, 
Present, 20 cents 
cents (Class E). 
marked ¢ apacity of car, 





Present rates as shown abov: Proposed: To 
cancel rates shown in Item 1855 W. £. .4.. Pank 
7M allowing Item 1000 of the same tariff to ap- 
ply in heu thereof. ‘Cornected.} 

262D. Limestone, crushed, ground pulver 
ized. Ca1.oads, from Mosher and Ste. Genvieve, 


Mo., to St. Paul, Minneapolis and Minnesota, 
Transfer, Minr. Present, $3.60 per ton based on 
commodity rates of $1.10 per ton to St. Louis 
per Mo.-1ll. Tariff, 22 cents and 14 cents per 100 
ib. beyond per Item 1440B, Sup. 14 to W. T. L. 
5L, which combination is reduced to $3.60 by the 





use of Combination Tariff 228; proposed, $3.40 
per ton. Minimum weight, marked capacity 0 
car, but not less than 80,000 Ib. 
Southern Freight Association Docket 

22756. Sand (except molding sand). Carloads, 
minimum weight 10% less than marked capacity 
of car, from Mount Holly, N. C., to Hemlock, 
Kingsport and Johnson City, Tenn. Lowest com- 
bination now applies. Proposed: To Hemlock 


Tenn., $1.62 
made on 


and Kingsport, $1.67; to Johnson City; 
per net ton. The proposed rates are 
basis of the proposed Georgia ‘scale, reduced 10% 
for the joint line distance via S. A. L. Ry. to 
Bostic, N. C,, €. ©. & ‘@:.. Ry. beyoud 

22764. Slag brick. It is proposed to amend 
Agent Glenn’s 1. C. C. A508 Note 2 to provide 
that the brick rates shown therein will apply on 
slag brick. 

22773. Cement. 
commodity 


It is proposed t 
rates on cement carloads, 


cancel present 


from Mo 


bile, Ala., and Pensacola, Fla., to stations on the 
L. & N. R. R. as shown on pages 58, 59, 60, in- 
dices 1375 to 4760 inclusive, and stations on page 


Speiden’s 
Class 


61, indices 4775 to 
LCC. Ae. S63 
rates to apply 


5140 inclusive, Agt. 
account of no movement. 
aiter cancellation. 


22794. Cement. It is proposed to revise the 
rates on cement, carloads, from North Birming- 
ham, Ala., to L. & N. R. R. stations, Warren 
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Switch, to Grand Bay, Ala., inclusive to be the 
same as from Birmingham and Boyles, Ala. 

22800. Cement. Carloads, as described in I. C. 
R. R. Trf. I. C. C. 6901 from Kosmosdale, Ky., 
to C. & O. Ry. stations east of Ashland, Ky. 
Ashland, Ky., to Gauley, W. Va., inclusive. No 
through rates in effect. Proposed rates 2%4c over 
rates from Jeffersonville and New Albany, Ind. 

22888. Slate or stone, crushed or pulverized. 
Carloads, minimum weight 90% of marked capac- 
ity of car, except when cars are loaded to their 
visible capacity actual weight will govern, from 
Jacksonville, (from beyond) Fla., to Tampa, Fla. 
Present rate $1.24 per N. T. (applicable on traffic 
from Fairmont, Ca... only). Proposed, $1.24 per 
NX. T. (applicable on traffic from Cartersville, 
Fairmont, Ladds, Ga., and Sparta, Tenn., only). 

22889. Granite or stone, rough quarried. Car. 
loads, minimum weight 40,000 Ib. from Columbia, 
Ss. C., to Parsons, Kansas, applicable via usual 
available routes in connection with S. A. L. Ry. 
Combination rates now apply. Proposed, $7.92 
per N. T., same as applicable via Southern Ry. 

22894. Cement. Carloads, subject to present de- 
scription and minimum weight from Nashville, 
Tenn., to Clinton, S. C. Present, 2914; proposed 
rate, 26'2c per 100 Ib. made the Southeastern 
differential of 4¢ higher than from Richard City, 
Tenn. : 

22923. Flint or quartz rock. It is proposed to 
restore the rates on flint or quartz rock, broken, 
crushed or ground. Carloads, minimum weight 
69,000 Ib. from Clinchfield Ry. and Black Moun- 
tain Ry. stations to Trenton, N. J., that were 
formerly published and made with relation to 
rates on crushed stone from Columbia, S. C., 
such rates to apply in lieu of the present rates 
which were made same as present rates on feld- 
spar. 

22934. Lime. It is proposed to restrict the class 
rates shown in Agent Cottrell’s I. C. C. 558, so 
that they will not apply on shipments on lime, 
carolads. originating at N. & W. Ry. stations, 
which will have the effect of permitting combina- 
tion rates which are lower. to _apply. 








Kansas Rates on Cement 

N a proposed report by Examiners John T. 

Money and Harris Fleming of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in No. 15428, 
Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association et al. 
vs. Arkansas Valley Interurban et al., and 
cases grouped therewith, rates on cement 
from points in the Kansas gas belt, Ada. 
Okla., Superior, Neb.. and Portland and 
Concrete. Colo., to points in western cement 
scale II] and IV territories are found not 
unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory ex- 
cept where lower rates from the Kansas 
gas belt can be arrived at by the use of 
the average of rates under scales II, III 
and IV, based on distances over routes 
through scale II territory. Rates on cement 
from Superior, Nebr., to points in scale II 
territory and Kansas City, Mo., Sioux City, 
Iowa, and Sioux Falls, S. D.. and frem 
Ada, Okla.. to Kansas City and points in 
scale II territory and in scale III territory 
in Missouri are found unreasonable. The 
examiners recommended establishment of 
reasonable rates and bases of rates 
nial of reparation except under 
circumstances. 

The report also embraces No. 15751, Colo- 
rado Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. Arkan- 
sas Valley Interurban et al. No. 15744, 
Nebraska Cement Co. vs. Arkansas Valley 
Interurban et al.. No. 15727, Oklahoma Port- 
land Cement Co. vs. Arkansas Valley Inter- 
urban et al.. and No. 12578, the Tola Cement 
Mills Traffic Association vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, as agent. Santa Fe, et al. The ex- 
aminers said the commission should find: 


1. That the rates assailed from Tortland and 
Concrete, in docket 15751 are not unreasonable nor 
unduly preiudicial, and dismiss the complaint. 

2. That the rates assailed from Ada and Supe- 
rior in dockets Nos. 15727 and 15744, respectively. 
are not unreasonable nor ‘unduly prejudicial, except 
that the rates from Ada to points in scale IIT 
territory in Missouri and from Ada and Superior 
to points in seale IT territory in Missouri, Towa 


and de- 
particular 
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and Minnesota are, and for the future will be, 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceed scale 
III rates from Ada to points in scale III terri- 
tory in Missouri and scale II rates from Ada and 
Superior to points in scale II territory in Missouri, 
Iowa, and Minnesota and that the rates from Supe- 
rior to Sioux Falls, S. D., and Sioux City, Iowa, 
and from Superior and Ada to Kansas City are 
and for the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed rates based on_ scale Il. 

3. That the rates assailed in docket No. 15428 
from the Kansas gas belt and Bonner Springs to 
points in scale IV territory are not unduly unrea- 
sonable nor unduly prejudicial, except that_ the 
rates to points in Nebraska, South Dakota, Colo- 
rado, Montana, and Wyoming that are in excess 
of rates based on the average of scales II, III 
and IV calculated in the distances over routes 
embracing the lines or parts of lines of_not exceed- 
ing three carriers through scales II, III and IV 
territories are, and for the future will be unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceed rates based on 
the average of scales II, III and IV, based on 
the distance through scale II territory. 

4. And, that where complainants in docket No. 
12578 made shipments over routes through scale 
II territory and paid rates in excess of the average 
of the scales contemporaneously applicable in the 
territories through which such shipments, moved, 
such rates were unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed rates based on an average of the scales 
applicable in the various territories through which 
such shipments moved; that such complainants 
paid and bore the charges on such shipments as 
come within. this description and were damaged 
thereby in the amount of the difference between 
the charges paid and those which would have 
accrued at the rates and basis of rates herein found 
reasonable; and that they are entitled to repara- 
tion with interest. Such complainants should com 
ply with rule V of the rules of practice. Repara- 
tion should be denied in all other instances.— 
Traffic World. 


Rates on Glass Sand Prescribed 


N AWARD of reparation and prescrip- 

tion of rates for the future have been 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in a mimeographed report by Division 
No. 4 in No. 16434, Harding Glass Co. vs. 
St. Louis-San Francisco, on a finding that 
the rate of 11.5 cents charged on sand from 
Roff, Okla., to Fort Smith, Ark., was, is, 
and for the future will be, unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded, exceeds or may exceed a rate of 9 
cents. The rate for the future must be 
established on or before October 5. By com- 
plaint filed November 7, 1924, it was al- 
leged that the rate of 11.5 cents charged on 
sand shipped in the preceding two years 
from Roff to Fort Smith had been and was 
unjust. unreasonable, unduly preferential and 
prejudicial in favor of shippers of sand 
from Guion, Ark., 
Summit. Mo. 


and Pacific and Grays 
Complainant filed a_ state- 
ment of the single-line distance rates ap- 
plying on sand (except asbestos sand), 
which includes glass sand, between points 
in the prescribed in 
Memphis-Southwestern Investigation, 77 I. 


territory involved, 
C. C. 473, known as the 9702 scale, for ap- 
plication between points in Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, eastern Oklahoma and Louisiana. It 
contended that as that scale applied from 
all competing points of origin, the same 
scale would be reasonable to apnlv for the 
distance from Roff to Fort Smith. Under 
this scale the rate for a distance of 260 
miles between Roff and Fort Smith would 
Defendant con- 
tended that the 9702 scale was not intended 


be 9 cents, the report said. 


to be applied in this territory, but the com- 
mission said that, bevond that contention, 
defendant offered no comparisons to show 
that the rate of 11.5 cents attacked was 
just and reasonable per se. On the con- 
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trary, the commission continued, complainant 
offered other comparisons and showed that 
the rate for 260 miles Oklahoma was 9 
cents. Fort Smith, the commission said, 
was just across the Arkansas-Oklahoma line 
and it could not be said that this imaginary 
line warranted a rate 2% cents higher, espe- 
cially when it was shown that 9 cents was 
the highest rate under any distance scale in 
the southwestern territory for a like dis- 


tance.—Traffic World. 


Montana Rail Rate Hearing Set 
for October 7 


WELVE railroads in Montana will be 
heard October 7 on their petition to raise 
gravel and 
crushed stone to the basis in effect prior to 
May 20, 1921, subject only to the 10% 

duction in rates on all commodities made 
July 1, 1922. 
issued by the Montana railroad commission. 


—Helena (Mont.) Record. 


their rates on cement, sand, 


An order to this effect was 


New Mexico Potash Discovery 
DEPOSIT of potash covering a large 
amount of territory southeast of Arte- 

sia, N. M., it is believed, has been uncov- 

ered by the drilling of the Snowdon-Mc- 

Sweeney well on the McNutt permit in 

section 4-21-30. 

After drilling through 600 ft. of red beds 
and lime the bit entered the salt bed and 
this continued unbroken until 2500 ft. had 
been reached, making it 1900 ft., and is 
believed to be the thickest deposit of this 
kind ever found in this country. 

As a result of the find many government 
prospecting permits have been filed under an 
act of 1920, it being permissible to file such 
a permit over one already taken for oil 
and gas. 

A careful analysis is now being made 
as to the commercial properties and should 
these meet the requirements development 
work will be started as rapidly as possible. 


—El Paso (Texas) Herald. 


Bettendorf Company May Con- 
tinue Blasting Operations 


B’ a council vote of 12 to 2, the Betten- 

dorf Stone Co., of Moline, Ill., was 
allowed to continue its blasting operations 
at the old Cady quarry. Opposition to the 
continuation of such operation was led by 
Alderman Kennedy, but realizing that en- 
tire restriction of blasting would put the 
company out of business, the council de- 
clared that although something should be 
done to eliminate the dangers, they were op- 
posed to prohibiting the company from car- 
rving on its blasting work. 

Otto Thompson, owner of the quarry, de- 
clared that failure of subordinates to carry 
out his orders was responsible for the dam- 
age from a recent blast and that there 
would be no outside blasting in the future. 


Moline (T1l.) 


Dispatch. 








What Lightning Will Do to a Dredge 


BOUT 

severe electrical storm, a bolt of light 
ning struck the 18-in. suction dredge II’. T. 
M. A. Callahan Sand 
and Gravel Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Within a 
few minutes the dredge was in flames, and 
although the 


midnight August 4, during a 


Rossiter ot the 


for SIX 
hours, the result of the lightning bolt was 


a $100,000 loss. 


crew fought the fire 


The dredge was insured for 


$55,000. 
This is the dredge described in Rock 
Propucts, May 16, 1925, pp. 45-48. It was 


one of the largest sand and gravel dredges 
in the industry. The hull was of wood (this 
was not destroyed, as the view shows) 70 
ft. long, built of carefully selected timber, 
all keelsons, gunwales and other main tim- 
bers being one-piece sticks Pacific Coast fir. 
The superstructure, also of wood, was com- 
pletely destroyed. It was made of carefully 
Oregon fir 
ment on the crait. 


selected and housed the equip- 
In the cabin on the deck 
which made up part of the superstructure, 
was the complete control outfit of the dredge. 
bank of levers in front of 


These were a 


which the operator stood. This was entirely 
Other 


siderably included several motors and the 


destroyed. equipment damaged con- 
pumps, among which was the specially de- 
signed 18-in. direct motor connected dredge 
this 


pump recently installed. A feature of 


pump were the specially designed runners. 
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The dredge, W. T. Rossiter, as it appeared before destruction by fire 


The pump had a 400-hp. motor, taking its 
line. It 
one of the most up-to-date suction dredges 


electric current from a shore was 


in the industry, and the largest and newest 


of the three dredges owned by the company. 


The W. T. Rossiter, ravaged by fire; note complete destruction of superstructure 


1925 





Repairs are being made and new equip- 


ment installed on the hull. 
the company is operating 


night and day in order 


orders 


for 


material. 


In the meantime 


two 12-in. dredges 


to be able 


to 


t 


il 


and damage to machinery and equipment 


? 


i 
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ining and Marketing Tennessee Blue 


Rock Phosphate 


Origin, Distribution, Preparation—Development and Future of the Industry 


By Richard W. Smith 


Assistant Geologist on the Tennessee Geological Survey 


HERE are three distinct varieties of 
phosphate rock in Tennessee, know1 
commercially as: (a) The “brown” rock, 
which is the residual product of the weath 
ering and natural concentration of certain 
phosphatic Ordovician limestones; (b) the 
“blue” rock, which is an unaltered phos- 
phatic stratum of 
Mississippian or 
Devonian age; and 
(c) the ‘‘white”’ 
rock, which is the 
result of chemical 
replacement and de- 
position. 

Before 1894, South 
Carolina had sup- 
plied most of the 
phosphate of the 
United States, South 
Carolina leading un- 
til that date and 
Florida from then 
until the present 
time. In December, 
1893, the blue phos- 
phate of Tennessee 
was discovered al- 
most simultane- 
ously on Swan 
Creek in Lewis 
county by two in- 
dependent parties— 
by one as the result 
of a careful and 
systematic search 
for a workable de- 
posit of the long 
known kidney phos- 
phate, and by the 
other through mis- 
taking it for a 
“bloom” of coal. 
Leases were taken 
and, with further 
prospecting disclosing other deposits in 
the region, the development progressed 
as rapidly as could be expected without 
railroad transportation. 

The brown phosphate of the Mt. Pleasant 
district was discovered in January, 1896, but 
was kept a secret until July of that year, 
when mining was started in the village of 
Mt. Pleasant. 


Origin of Blue Phosphate 


The development of the brown rock, which 
was richer and more easily mined than the 
blue, and was located with better railroad 
facilities, caused a shifting of activity from 


the blue rock district to the brown rock dis- 





Face of blue phosphate on Falls Branch, Hickman county. Shows 28 in. of good 
blue phosphate (from man’s hand to hat brim) overlying Leipers limestone. 
above the phosphate is 4 in. of siliceous “‘skull’’ rock and then the Chattanooga 
black shale.—Photo by R. W. Smith 


trict of Mt. Pleasant. Since that time the 
bulk of the Tennessee phosphate production 
has been brown rock, while the only pro- 
duction of blue rock has been from the few 
properties with railroad facilities. The min- 
ing methods and utilization of the brown 
phosphates of Tennessee were described in 
an article by the author in the April 1, 1925, 
issue of Rock Propwcts. 


The blue phosphate is an unaltered phos- 
phatic portion of the Hardin sandstone of 
Mississippian or Devonian age outcropping 
at the base of the Chattanooga “black” 
shale at the edge of the Highland Rim on 
the southwest side of the Central Basin. It 
varies in thickness from a few inches to 3 
or 4 ft.; in composi- 
tion from a highly 
phosphatic, oolitic 
variety to an ordi- 
nary shale or sand- 
stone; and in color 
from dark blue to 
gray. On the out- 
crop it weathers to 
a brown color. 
Where the rock and 
the overlying shale 
are traversed by 
numerous fractures 
and point planes 
which allow the 
downward circula- 
tion of surface wa- 
ters, much of the 
blue rock has a 
brown or gray bor- 
der. Unlike the 
brown phosphate, it 
is evidently a sedi- 
ment that has not 
been altered since 
its formation. How, 
then, did it get its 
phosphatic content? 
The best clue to its 
origin is its posi- 
tion. It is present 
only where the un- 
derlying Ordovician 
limestone (Leipers) 
is phosphatic. Fur- 
thermore, in places 
where there is an 
intervening layer of Silurian limestone 
and the blue rock does not rest imme- 
diately on the Ordovician, it is much less 
phosphatic. It was therefore suggested 
by Hayes and Ulrich* that just before 
or during Devonian time there was an 


*Hayes, C. W., and Ulrich, E. O.: U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Geol. Atlas, Columbia Folio (1903) 
95, pe 6. 











Map showing distribution and thickness 
of blue phosphate in the Swan Creek 
and Gordonsburg districts of Tennes- 
see; legend, light, Ordovician and Silu- 
rian limestone; next shade darker, 
phosphate wanting; next darker shade 
blue rock O to 6 in.; next 6-12 in.; 
next 12-18 in.; next 18-24 in.; darkest 
shade over 24 in. 
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interval of 





erosion, during which brown 
phosphate deposits, similar to those in the 
Central Basin today, were formed “by the 


leaching of the phosphatic Leipers lime 


stone. These brown phosphate deposits, on 
submergence in the sea, would furnish an 
abundant source of material for the making 
up of the new beds; and if so situated as 
would 
tend to produce a high-grade phosphate rock 
“black” 


contains 


to receive no additional sediments, 


Above the Chattanooga shale the 


thin) Maury shale 


green rounded 


phosphatic nodules or “kidneys”; which 
however, are not usually of economic impor 
tance. 

Distribution 


The high grade blue rock lies mainly in 
Hickman, Lewis and Maury counties, nota- 
bly at Gordonsburg on Upper Swan Creek 
in Lewis country, along Swan Creek and its 


tributaries and Indian Creek in Hickman 
county, and at Leatherwood in Maury 
county. 


Mining and Preparation 


The blue phosphate is workable where a 
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A polished slab of blue phosphate from 
Swan Creck district, showing blue cen- 
ter with gray and brown borders result- 
ing from weathering along point planes 


ot rock 
grading at least 65% oi bone phosphate of 
['GasCEe Op) s}.48 Such de- 
intervals over the 


minimum thickness of about 18 in. 


lime present. 


posits occur at whole 


area, and are usually connected with one 


another by the thinner, unworkable _ por- 


tions. Their character as a nearly hori- 





Typical blue rock mine operation 








Entrance to typical blue rock mine in Swan Creek district 


zontal rock stratum extending into and 
through the sides of the hills makes it nec- 
essary to use underground methods of muin- 
Main entries are driven from the out- 


into the 


ing. 
and, at regular 


intervals, rooms about 25 it. 


crop phosphate 
wide and 200 
ft. long are turned off, leaving pillars of 
The 


long axis of the room is usually parallel 


about the same width as the rooms. 


to the rock jointing so as to obtain the 
maximum effect of the powder in blasting. 
Whether the 
or an undercut depends upon the nature of 


first cut made is an overcut 


the deposit. The following section is typ 


ical of many of the blue phosphate de- 
posits : 
Mississippian Ft. Inches 


Fort Payne chert 
Mississippian or Devonian 


Maury green shale with kid- 
ney phosphate nodules..... as () 6 
Chattanooga “black” shale zs 6 











‘om 
‘en- 
ult- 
nes 


rock 
EOF 

de- 
hole 

one 
por- 
ori- 


Pomecer 
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Green clay and muck.. . - @ 4 
Solid, dark blue, fine- -grained 
blue 5 a [about 70% 
Ca;,(PO,)-] - 

Ordovician 
Massive Leipers limestone 


bo 
bo 


In this case an upper cut would be made 
in the base of the Chattanooga “black” shale 
and the green clay layer, the material being 
thrown back into the gob, and the phosphate 
shot up irom the bottom. At some mines 
the blue phosphate is overlain by a hard 
siliceous “skull” rock and, if underlain by a 
muck or clay stratum, an undercut would 
he most advantageous. Very little timber- 
ing is necessary except near the outcrop and 
at places where the strata have suffered 
excessive fracturing. 

The rock is mined and loaded by the con- 
tract system. One-ton cars, loaded by hand, 
are hauled to the mouth of the entry by 
mules, thence by a dinky locomotive to the 
crusher. After all the rooms on an entry 
are completed, the pillars are drawn, allow- 
ing the shale roof to cave. 

As the blue rock contains little or no 
clay and chert, it is not washed like the 
brown, but is simply crushed and dried in 


rotary kiln dryers. 


Methods of Prospecting 

The blue phosphate is prospected by un- 
covering the unweathered face at intervals 
along the outerop; and as the phosphate 
stratum may thicken or thin with surprising 
rapidity, supplementing this with core drill 
holes at regular intervals back from the 
outcrop. These holes will furnish the nec 
essary information as to the thickness and 
grade of the deposit, but not as to the con 
dition of the roof, fracturing and other fea- 
tures affecting the mining, which can only 
be ascertained by running one or two ex 
perimental drifts well into the deposit. 


Development of the District 

Since the early activity in the blue rock 
field before the discovery of the brown 
phosphate, only the deposits with railroad 
facilities have been worked to any extent, 
leaving the greater part of the Swan Creek 
district untouched. The following deposits 
have been extensively worked in the past: 


The old 


Foge Hollow, near 


Duck River Phosphate Co.> at 
Totty’s Bend, and_ the 
Diamond Potash Co. on Blue Buck Creek, 
both served by a spur track from Centre- 
ville; the Armour Fertilizer Works and the 
Meridian Phosphate Co. on Indian Creek 
on the Centreville branch of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway; the 
Swan Creek Phosphate Co. on Haw branch 
of Swan Creek, a pioneer mine served by 
a four-mile tram to the Centreville branch; 
the New York and St. Louis Mining Co. on 
Swan Creek, another eariy mine worked by 
an inclined shaft from the top of the ridge 
and served by a spur track from the Cen- 
treville branch at Aetna; the Consolidated 
Phosphate Co. and. the Mayfield mines of 
the Charleston (S. C.) Mining and Manu 
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facturing Co. at Gordonsburg on upper 
Swan Creek on the Swan Creek branch of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, and 
the Independent Phosphate Co. in the 
Leatherwood district on the Middle Tennes- 
see Railroad. 

At present the only mine in operation is 
the Mayfield mine of the Charleston (S. C.) 
Mining and Manufacturing Co. at Gordons- 
burg in Lewis county. The phosphate at 
this mine averages 32 in. in thickness and is 
mostly gray in color. The 
“black” shale 
top shale 


Chattanooga 
is absent and the gray Ridge- 
forms the root. Advantage is 
taken of the softer Maury Green shale con 
taining the kidney phosphate nodules to put 


FLOW SHEET 
TEMME SSEE - LL INOIS. PHIOSPHA/, 
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Typical blue rock phosphate operation 


in an upper cut with a No. 2 Radiolax ma- 
chine, and then the face is drilled with 
jackhammers and shot up from the floor. 

At the plant the tram cars are hauled up 
on an incline and dumped into a No. 6K 
Gates breaker, which reduces the phosphate 
to approximately 3 in. pieces. This feeds 
to a revolving, coal-fired kiln dryer which is 
> ft. in diameter and 50 ft. in length. The 
heat and gases are forced through the dryer 
in the opposite direction to the phosphate 
From the dryer a pan-convevor feeds the 
rock to a Buchanan two-roll crusher with 
rolls 18 in. by 39 in. in diameter, set 34 in. 
apart. Krom the crusher it is elevated to a 
revolving cylindrical screen 40 in. in diam- 
eter and 13 ft. in length, which separates 
the material in '-in., “%-in. and 34-in 
sizes. Each size drops into a tram car and 
is carried to the dry storage shed. In this 
form it is shipped to fertilizer factories that 
do their own grinding. 


li the fertilizer factory wishes the phos 


phate ground it is carried from the dry 
storage shed by a bucket elevator to two 
Fuller-Lehigh 42-in. mills, which grind to 
60% and 80% through a 100-mesh screen. 
From the mills bucket elevators and screw 
conveyors carry the pulverized material to 
the ground rock bins, 10 of 75-ton capacity 
and 10 of 150-ton capacity. Two of these 
bins feed to bagging machines and the rest 
to Manniere box car loaders for bulk ship- 
ment. 
Future of the Blue Rock 

The blue phosphate constitutes a large 
part af Tennessee’s phosphate reserve. It 
has been estimated that the Swan Creek dis- 
trict contains 10,000,000 tons of blue rock 
grading better than 65% of 
of lime. 


bone phosphate 
It has not been able to compete 
to any great extent with the brown phos- 
phate of the Mt. Pleasant district. The end 
of the Mt. Pleasant field, so often pre- 
dicted and then put further into the future 
by improved methods of mining and recov- 
ery, must some day come to pass. There 
are other brown rock deposits to turn to, 
but few with as cheap mining conditions as 
at Mt. Pleasant. There is every reason to 
suppose that the blue rock may then have 
an equal chance with the brown. This is 
substantiated by the fact that several of 
the Mt. Pleasant producers own large tracts 
of blue phosphate on Swan Creek and its 
tributaries. An extension of the railroad up 
Swan Creek from its mouth or down from 
Gordonsburg would be followed by the de- 
velopment of the best of the deposits. 

The blue phosphate is low in iron oxide 
and alumina, and mechanically as well as 
chemically it makes excellent acid phosphate. 
It is equally suited for ground rock phos- 
phate for direct application, but unfortunate- 
ly its content of from 1% to 5% of pyrite 
makes it unsuited for metallurgical pur- 
poses such as the manufacture of ferro- 
phosphorus. 


TENNESSEE PHOSPHATE 
(Compiled from U. S. 


PRODUCTION 


Geological Survey, 
Mineral Resources) 





Brown Phos. Blue Phos. Total 
Yea Long Tons Long Tons Long Ton; 
1894 19,188 19,188 
1895 38,515 38,515 
1896 26,157 
1897 128,723 
1898 308,107 
1899 " . 430,192 
1900 454,491 
1901 i . 409,653 
1902 390,799 
1903 . . 460,530 
1904 . . 530,571 
1905 $38,828" $4,031 482,859 
1906 512,008 35,699 547,677 
1907 599,619 38,993 638,612 
i908 375,714 79,717 455,431 
1909 266,298 66,705 333,003 
1910 329,382 68,806f 398, 188% 
191] 365,062 72,3033 437,3708} 
1912 359,692 63,639 423,331 
1913 , 451,559 
1914 483,203 
1915 389,759t 
1916 364,108s $7,682 411,790§ 
1917 $47 ,203s 65,904 513,1078§ 
i918 : 374,535§ 
19 58.55 534,025§ 
924) 8,671 634,8488 
192} 25,16 277,706§ 
19)? 1078 353.3098 
173 ALY 428,7188§ 
*Brown at hosphate not given separately. 
‘Tennessee white phosphate included with brown 


juantity trom Arkansas 


Includes 1 smal ; 
SInctudes a small quantity from Kentucky 








Marquette Bid for Gilmore 
Cement Company 


Refused 


FFORTS of the Marquette Cement Co. 
of Marquette, Ill., to purchase the Gil- 
more Portland Cement Co. of Gilmore, Iowa, 
for $515,000 failed when stockholders of the 
the purchase, 
were unable to marshal a 60% majority vote 
the of West Virginia, 
where the Gilmore company is incorporated. 
The Marquette corporation offered to pur- 
chase the 20,000 bbl. of cement, together 
with several hundred thousand of sacks and 
materials which would realize an additional 
$100,000 to the stockholders. 


The plant was built in 1919 and repre- 
sents an investment of $1,000,000. 


Gilmore company favoring 


required by laws 


The valuable asset of the corporation is 
the rock beds 
taining raw material sufficient for 75 years 


extensive located here, con- 
of manufacturing. The company’s other as- 
sets include $43,000 in accounts receivable, 
$16,000 in cash and other sums in warrants 
and accounts. The bondholders have a $200,- 
000 overdue mortgage, and the plant could 
not earn enough to tide it over dull periods 
of the year, and in its condition the property 
is not expected to bring the $1,000,000 or 
more expended on it. 

B. F. Carroll, former governor of Iowa, 
is a member of the board of directors. 

A. O. Brown of Estherville, Iowa, presi- 
dent of the company, and Howard S. Van 
Alstine of Gilmore City, secretary and treas- 
urer, were in favor of the sale. 

A group from Mason City, Iowa, said to 
be backed by the McNider and Cook in- 
terests, made an oral offer of $550,000, but 
as this was not accompanied by a written 
agreement or the $5,000 earnest money nec- 
essary, no action was taken on it by the 
stockholders.—Des Moines (Iowa) Register. 


Alpha Cement Company Build- 
ing New Packing Plant 


HE storage capacity of the Alpha Port- 

land Cement Co. plants at Martin’s Creek, 
Penn., will be practically 900,000 bbl. of ce- 
ment by January 1, when the new packing 
plant now under construction is completed. 

Since August 1 the MacDonald Engineer- 
ing Co. of Chicago, has been engaged in 
putting up the new packing plant. It is to 
have a capacity of 275,000 bbl. 


The company at the present time has two 
packing plants at Martin’s Creek. 
is possible to store 350,000 bbl. 
will hold 250,000 bbl. 


Sixteen hundred concrete piles are being 
placed under the new plant. It will consist 
of 12 reinforced concrete silos resting upon 
the firm foundation. 


In one it 


The other 


With the new plant the company will be 
able to store nearly a million barrels.—Eas- 


ton (Penn.) Express. 
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International Cement Official 
Addresses Norfolk Busi- 


ness Men 

leans of $1,500,000 as was originally 

estimated, the plant of the Virginia Port- 
land Cement Corp. at Norfolk, Va., will cost 
$2,600,000 by the time it is completed, E. 
Posselt, vice-president of the company, told 
the American Business club at its luncheon 
recently. He gave this as an illustration of 
the need of big capital in industry, asserting 
that only the great size of the International 
Portland Cement Corp. of New York, of 
which the local concern is a subsidiary, made 
it possible to make additional expenditures 
necessary for a thoroughly modern plant. 

The official assured the members that his 
company is thoroughly 
importance of 


convinced of the 
Norfolk as a_ distributing 
point and said that they desired to co-oper- 
ate with and receive the co-operation of 
the community. He introduced H. E. Hilts. 
who has been appointed manager of the 
Norfolk business and who will be in full 
charge after Mr. Posselt returns to New 
York shortly; Dwight Morgan, sales man- 
ager, and George E. Lewis, treasurer, all 
of whom were guests at the luncheon. 

Mr. Hilts made the principal talk. He 
described the various processes used in the 
manufacture of cement and outlined the 
function of the machinery to be used. The 
complete plant in appearance 
most imposing in this section. 

The raw products to be used will consist 
of marl from Chuckatuck, clay from the 
vicinity of Waverly, gypsum and coal. Stor- 
age facilities for 175,000 bbl. of the finished 
product are being built. The plant will use 
300 tons of coal each day and will have a 
daily output of 12,000 bags of cement. 
Steady employment will be provided for 150 
to 200 men at the factory. 

Mr. Morgan told officers of the club that 
he will make arrangements to entertain its 
entire membership at a luncheon at the plant 
shortly after it begins operation and will 
allow them to inspect the facilities thor- 
oughly and see for themselves how the prod- 
uct is made. Sales will be made principally 
in Virginia, Maryland, North and South 
Carolina, he said, and an effort will be made 
to get business also from Atlantic coast 
cities to the South which can be reached 
economically by boat. Transportation is one 
of the biggest items of cost—Norfolk (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch. 


City ae — Direct 


JF the city of Portland wishes wholesale 


will be the 


prices on its purchases of cement it should 
buy all its cement direct from the factory, 
and take delivery in carload lots, declares 
D. L. Carpenter, president of the Beaver 
Portland Cement Co., of Portland, Ore. 

This was in answer to criticism made by 
Commissioner Bigelow at a recent meeting 
of the city council that the bids of $3.10 per 
bbl. on a 5000-bbl. contract, were too high. 
Mr. Carpenter went on to say that this bid 
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represented the retail price, while the whole- 
sale price to dealers was $2.85 per bbl. The 
wholesale price could be obtained by the city 
on purchase in carload lots. Further, the 
city on such purchases would be protected 
throughout the year against any advance in 
price. In order to get better prices it was 
suggested that the thousands of barrels used 
by the city contractors be included in the 
purchase. Further, the price asked, $3.10 
per bbl. represented a retail price for the 
5000 bbl., which were not to be made in one 
shipment but were in truckload lots spread 
out through the vyear.—Portland (Ore. 
Journal, 


Special Trainload of Limestone 
for Hamilton County 
Farmers 
i train of 44 cars of agricul- 

‘ural limestone for farmers of Hamil- 
ton county, Ohio, has been given the right 
of way on special schedule by the B. & O. 
railroad. It will be received on arrival by 
town officials and citizens, who are planning 
The trainload of 
2000 tons originated at Piqua, Ohio, quar- 
Ohio Marble Co. There will be 
an address of welcome by Dr. Firman E. 
3ear, soils expert of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. J.. HH. county agricultural 
agent will be in charge of the exercises 
which include horseshoe pitching contests, a 
tug-of-war, and other events. The limestone 
will be distributed the individual 
farmer purchasers. According to W. E. 
Stone, agent for the Ohio Marble Co., the 


a celebration of the event. 


ries of the 


Bc wd, 


among 


cost of this limestone to farmers is about 
$2.90 per ton.—Cincinnati (Ohio) Times- 
Star. 


Kansas Farmers lInsiructed in 
Proper Use of Concrete 
TRUCK tour, which covered 56 counties 
i) Kansas, and demonstrated the proper 
use oi concrete on the farm, has been com- 
pleted recently by the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College in co-operation with the 
Portland Cement Association. 

The men in charge of the tour, travelling 
in a fully equipped truck, visited practically 
every farm bureau county in the state, giv- 
ing lectures and demonstrations on the 
proper mixing, placing and curing of con- 
crete. Many questions were asked and in- 
formation given on silos, water tanks, cis- 
terns, caves, basements, storage cellars, dairy 
and poultry houses. foundations, sidewalks. 
garages, stuccos and other building construc- 
tion. 

It was the largest demonstration tour ever 
undertaken by the college and unusual in- 
terest was manifested in almost every county. 
Nearly 3000 interested farmers attended 
these meetings. Professors Walter G. Ward, 
C. K. Shedd, R. V. Hillman, C. E. Graham, 
H. E. Wichers and Ray Flagg from the 
colleges and K. I. Church from the Portland 
Cement Association were on the tour.—T7o- 
peka (Kans.) Mail & Breese. 
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Wisconsin Concrete Products Association Has State Fair Exhibit 
cul- By D. R. Collins 
ae Secretary-Treasurer, Wisconsin Concrete Products Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ight 
O. . * . -. . - . 
= WO years ago the Wisconsin Concrete tinuously for the six days of the Fair. This 
ing Products Association proved conclusively exhibit attracted so much attention that the 
| of to those in attendance at the Wisconsin State members naturally cast about for some 
lar- Fair that concrete masonry walls were dry method to emphasize the strength of their 
| be by erecting a stucco-covered wall and allow- units as well as the low absorption. 
E. ing a stream of water to pour over it con- George Yunker, president of the Milwau- 
Ini- 
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Hydraulic testing machine for strength j ; ’ : , 
ing tests of concrete blocks Wisconsin Concrete Products Association exhibit at the Wisconsin State Fair 
lly ; ; ee 
mm kee County Branch of the Association, con- 
ie ceived the idea that if the testing machine 
ney owned by the Association could be put into 
* action at the Fair, it would be a convincing 
de, argument on the strength of concrete ma- 
bing sonry units. Accordingly, this year’s exhibjt 
» was ranged around the testing machine. A 
ai: substantial concrete base was put in place 
and the testing machine mounted on it. An 
-_ attendant was in charge who, together with 
™ Milwaukee County products men, explained 
~ the merits of concrete masonry construc- 
i i tion and showed by actual tests carried on 
a at regular intervals just what tremendous 
- loads these units would carry. 
he 
ail Prizes for Strength Guess 
0- sine , a It was thought by members of the Asso- 
Exhibit attracts attention through guessing contests with prizes for winners ciation that if a substantial prize of some 














kind would be given at cach test, 1t would 
arouse more interest and cause more people 
to guess on the weight that each unit would 
carry than if there were nothing in just mak 
ing a guess. The first plans called for cash 
prizes, but at the suggestion of the Fair off 
cials, a pocket knife worth $1 was given 
to the person coming ciosest to the load that 
each unit carried. 

Tests were made every hour starting at 


ten o'clock in the morning and with few 
exceptions practically one hundred guesses 
Mem 


Association drummed 


were reported on each unit tested. 


bers of the Products 
up trade and invited those passing the ex 
hibit to 


which was to be tested, examine it and gave 


step up and take a look at the unit 


them a short talk on the merits of its use 
in building construction, both large and small. 

The fact that a great deal of educational 
work needs to be done along these lines was 
brought out by the guesses recorded on the 
Some people hesitated at es 
block 
would hold a load of 3,000 pounds, while 


various units. 


timating that a concrete building 


others who evidently had read some of the 





Another view of the Longview Concrete Pipe Co.’s plant, showing screcning plant 
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\sso- 


ciation came very close to the actual tests 


promotional literature put out by the 


recorded. 

“he block and tile were capped and dis- 
played for an hour or two hours’ before 
‘hey were actually tested and everyone guess- 
ing was given an opportunity to examine 
records to show the strength carried by the 
units tested the previous day. This not only 
prevented some of the guesses from going 
entirely wild, but gave the guessers a keener 
realization of the loads sustained by concrete 
building units. 

At practically every test the roadway in 
front of the exhibit was completely blocked 
hy those watching the man operating the 
testing machine. As the gauge on the ma- 
chine slowly climbed around to the ultimate 
load, members of the Association announced 
its progress. 

The entire exhibit was under the direction 
of George Yunker, Art Devos and F. W. 
Zilisch of the Milwaukee County Branch 
of the Association and due credit must be 
eiven them for the time and effort they ex- 
pended in making it a 


proven success. 
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Parorama of Longvicw “orercte Pipe Co., Longview, Wash.; left, concrete brick plan 


Prosperous Cement Products 


Piant of the West Coast 


OWN on the banks of the Cowlitz river 

is a manufacturing plant that for two 

and a half vears has been steadily at work, 
and in that time has produced more than 
87 miles of concrete pipe of various sizes, 
than 10,000,000 concrete — brick. 
The Longview Concrete Pipe Co. began 
operations in February, 1923—and since then 


and more 


has been doing a business that averages 
a quarter of a million dollars a year, em- 
ploys 50 men, and has been enlarging, until 
today it also includes the handling of river 
sand and considerable 


gravel on avery 


scale. 
situated on an 8-acre site 
Florida street at its inter- 
First street. 


The plant is 
at the foot of 
section with One building is 
devoted to the manufacture of the pipe, and 
another to making the brick. Curing and 
storage yards utilize the balance of the site, 
except for bunkers and_ the 
wharf on the river frontage. 


plant’s own 
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Electrically Equipped Throughout 


The plant is electrically equipped through- 
out, eight electric motors, carrying from 10 
to 15 h.p., operating the concrete mixers and 
other machinery. Other equipment includes 
10 brick machines, eight stone tile moulds, 
and all kinds of pipe equipment, at a total 
estimated cost of about $40,000. The en- 
tire plant, according to company officials, 
represents an investment of about $90,000. 

One of the most important processes in 
the proper manufacture of concrete pipe is 
the curing. For this purpose 14 steam rooms 
are provided, where the newly moulded pipe 
is cured in steam from 48 to 72 hr. It is 
then placed in the curing yards, where it is 
kept under a constant spray of water for a 
period of 10 days, before it is ready for use. 

The plant is one of the largest recognized 
plants for the manufacture of concrete pipe 
and brick in the Pacific Northwest. It is 
inspected regularly by the cement association, 
by the state highway department, and by 
the various city governments which use the 
Longview made products. 
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age for finished product; right, cement pipe and concrete lamp pcst plant and storage yards 





W. H. Sharp, plant manager, Long- 
view Concrete Pipe Co. 





The plant manufactures concrete lamp 
posts, used locally and in other places. 

The manufacture of stone tile. a national 
product, being a wet mix concrete, was 
started extensively this spring and soon 
found a ready market. 

Sand and Gravel Piant 

The river sand and gravel which are sold 
by the company are brought in by barge. 
The gravel is dug in the Willamette river, 
and the sand is Columbia river sand. The 
company has five large river barges on 
permanent lease and the launch Star. Cap- 
tain Andrew Lee is in charge of the Star. 

In connection with its local deliveries of 
pipe, brick, sand and gravel, the company 
operates a fleet of six trucks 


Business Shows Healthy Growth 

Figures to date for 1925 indicate that the 
year’s business will be between $200,000 and 
$250,000. This does not includes sales of 
sand and gravel, approximating $75,000 an 
nually. 

The plant is under the supervision and 
management of W. H. Sharp. 
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New Machinery and Equipment 
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New Interchangeable Crane- 
Shovel Dragline 
HE 


the combination crane developed and 


“Speeder” is the name given to 


put on the market recently by the Speeder 


Machinery Corp., Fairfield, Iowa. The 
“Speeder” is a light-weight, full circle 
swing crane with interchangeable attach- 


ments, so that it is equally effective as a 
crane, shovel or dragline, in each instance 


being of ™“%-yvd. capacity. For dragline 


New Mill Ball Composition 
Sought 
ITH the purpose of finding a more suit- 
able mill-ball composition, a study of 
synthetic cast iron is being undertaken by 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
Pittsburgh, 


merce, at its Pa., experiment 


station. In the course of preliminary studies, 
analyses have been made and Brinell hard- 
ness numbers have been taken on a number 
of cast iron and chrome-steel balls collected 
from different points in the Western states. 


the free pulley and the additional length js 
automatically wrapped around the small pul- 
ley, increasing the are of contact. 


The fundamental formula for belts js 
T; - . - 
—=cfa, where 7, is the tension of the tight 
jae 
side of the belt, 7, is the tension of the 


slack side, ¢ =the number 2.72, f =the co- 
efficient of friction between the belt and the 
pulley, and a =the angle of contact of the 


belt with the pulley. To increase the capac- 





New interchangeable crane-shovel 


and clamshell work a 26-ft. boom is 
standard. 


the 


Simplicity of the construction of this 
crane is the special claim. The working 
parts are spread out in such a way that 
makes them accessible for replacements 
or adjustments. These parts have also 
been simplified to such an extent that in 
a large number of cases they are inter- 
changeable. The clutches are of the dou- 
ble band type, there being but two sizes, 
all of which are interchangeable. There 


are three main drums, which are _ inter- 


changeable. Several of the gears are in- 
terchangeable. The main gears are steel 
cut and of the spur type except one set 
of miters and one set of bevels. 

To change the crane or dragline to a 
shovel it is only necessary to change the 
booms, which requires but a few minutes 


time. A patented cable crowder is used 


which makes the hoist independent of 
either the retrieving or crowding drums. 
The “Speeder” is mounted on_ full 


crawlers which have sufficient length and 
width to allow the 
very boggy places. 


machine to go over 
The weight on the 
bearing surface is only about 5.5 Ib. per 
square inch. The weight of the crane 
complete is but 9 tons. The operator is in 


front with all controls at the forward end. 


. around the smaller pulley. 


The Visual Comparison of Belt 
Slip 
By VIGGIO SAHMEL 


Manager, Lenix Department, F. L. Smidth Co., 
New York City 


HE short center belt drive is coming 

into wider use, due to limitations on space 
i manufacturing plants. Some years ago a 
special form of short center drive was in- 
troduced which also permits of high pulley 
ratios, low belt tension, high overloads and 
minimum belt slip. The arrangement of this 
short center drive differs in many respects 
from the ordinary long center drive. The 
driving and driven pulleys are placed close 
together. A free pulley is hinged adjacent 
to the smaller pulley and bears on the slack 
side of the belt so that it wraps the belt 
The belt is of 
such length that the loose side is within a 
few inches of the tight side and the initial 
tension in the belt is due solely to the weight 
of the hinged floating pulley. The most im- 
portant feature of the drive is the large arc 
of contact of the belt with both pulleys, re- 
sulting in increased grip of the belt on the 
pulleys for given initial tension and belt size. 
When the load is applied the belt stretches, 
but instead of becoming looser, the tension 
in the slack side is maintained constant by 


Crane-shovel equipped with orange-peel bucket 


ity of the drive, allowing a given per cent of 
slip, it is necessary to either increase the 
width of the belt; increase the initial ten- 
sion; increase the coefficient of friction f by 
using sticky belt dressing, wood, canvas or 
paper pulleys; or increase the arc of con- 
tact a. High initial tension is, of course, 
bad for belt and bearings; sticky belt dress- 
ings injure the belt, and the correct crown 
is eventually worn off wood or paper pul- 
leys. The arc of contact of the belt with 
the smaller pulley in a certain open drive 
was 164 deg. On installing the short center 
drive this was increased to 235 deg. at no 
load and 251 deg. at full load. 


At the Power Show recently held in New 
York City there was exhibited a device 
which demonstrated visually the relative slip 
of a short center drive of the type just men- 
tioned and of an open belt drive, which 
aroused much interest on the part of belt 
users and engineers generally, not only be- 
cause of its bearing on belt drives, but also 
in itself as a method for comparing the 
speeds of rotating or reciprocating parts. 


A motor-driven line shaft. carries three 
small pulleys of equal diameter, which are 
connected respectively by belts to three large 
pulleys, also of equal diameter. One of the 
pulleys, which will be called the timing pul- 
ley, runs free, while the other. two pulleys 
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are fitted with Prony brakes. Une of the 
brake pulleys is belt driven by the short 
center drive and the other by an ordinary 
long center drive. The frames carrying the 
large pulleys are balanced upon pivots and 
counterweighted, so that equal bearing pres- 
sures can be produced on each pulley bear- 
ing and approximately equal initial tensions 
in each belt. 

Upon the web of each of the large pulleys 
is marked a white cross. The three crosses 
are illuminated by a flicker lamp synchro- 
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paring the time of.one backward revolution 
of the observed image of the cross with the 
speed of the pulley. The slip in per cent is 
then 100 times the number of revolutions 
made by the cross in a minute divided by 
the number of revolutions made by the tim- 
ing pulley in a minute. As the lag behind 
the timing pulley is cumulative, the magni- 
tude of the slip may be determined with al- 
most any degree of accuracy required. 
When this test was first proposed and the 
apparatus set up in the plant of F. L. Smidth 








Illustrating details of short-center drives 


nized with each quarter revolution of the 
timing pulley. If the two pulleys carrying 
Prony brakes are running at the same speed 
as the free pulley, the crosses upon each of 
them will always be illuminated when in the 
same position and will appear to be standing 
still, but if the two brake pulleys are going, 
say 1%, slower than the timing pulley, each 
cross will then be 0.01 of the circumference 
of the circle behind the position occupied 
at the time of the previous illumination, and 
will appear to the eye to be rotating back- 
ward. This phenomenon is frequently no- 
ticed in moving pictures where we have all 
geen a locomotive, for example, pulling into 
the station with the wheels spinning back- 
wards. 

The actual slip may be computed by com- 


& Co., the delicacy of this method was not 
appreciated and only ordinary care was 
given to obtaining equal pulley ratios. The 
pulleys were first made with crowns in the 
usual way, but it was found that the belts 
would work to the side of the pulleys and 
thus change the effective diameter of the 
pulley and consequently the pulley ratio. 
Accuracy in ratio of the pulleys was ob- 
tained by turning all at one operation and 
without crowns. Although the results were 
improved it was still impossible to make all 
three crosses remain stationary at no load, 
until it was suggested that possibly the belts 
were not of equal thickness and belts made 
from tracing paper and of uniform weight 
were substituted. A heavy load could not, 
of course, be carried, but the results were 


81 


at least consistent. By careful selection of 
leather and by buffing the belts to uniform 
thickness, the desired results were, however, 
finally obtained with leather belts. It was 
also noticed that belts did not give the same 
results when turned hair as when turned 
flesh side to the pulley, but that the neutral 
axis of the belt (and therefore the mean 
effective diameter of the pulley) is closer to 
the hair than to the flesh side of the belt. 

Starting with equal pulley ratios and equal 
belt thickness, at no load both the short cen- 





The exhibit at the Power Show in New York 


ter driven and the long center driven crosses 
will stand still. On applying a light load, 
both crosses will start to rotate slowly 
backward, the cross on the long center drive 
pulley rotating a little faster than the cross 
on the short center drive pulley. However, 
as the load increases, without changing the 
belt tension, the cross on the long center 
drive pulley will rotate backward at an in- 
creasing rate, while the cross on the short 
center drive pulley will rotate about as be- 
fore. By the time the slip on the open drive 
has reached 3 or 4%, the slip on the short 
center drive will still be within 1 to 2%. lf 
the load is still further increased the open 
drive belt will jump off at a load where the 
short center drive still has a large reserve 
capacity. 
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The Rock Products Market 
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Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone 


Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., at producing point or nearest shipping point 


City or shipping point 


EASTERN : Y% inch 1% tnch 34 inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 

down and less and less and less and less and larger 

Buffalo, N._ Y....... 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 

Chaumont, N. Y.... 1.00 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 

Cobleskill, N. Y. 1.35 1.25 1.25 D5 ce tees eo cere ee 

Coldwater, N. Y. All sizes at 1.40 per net ton 

Eastern Pennsylvania 1.35 1.35 1-35 1.35 

Se eee eo 1.00 1.40 1.30 

Northern New Jersey... 1.60 1.50@1.80 1.30@2.00 1.40@1.60 1.40@1.60 

Peospect, N. Y-......-.:- 1.00 i.40 1.40 1.30 $30. -. 

Mravord, Penn. ............... 1.00 SO! sikh as 1.50h 1.50h 

Watertown, N. Y.......... 50 fs Pe A 1.50 1.50 

Western New York 85 1.25 25 25 LZS 

CENTRAL 
ES: | | eee 1.85 1.85 1.50 
Bloomville, Middlepoint, ‘Dun- 

kirk Bellevue, Waterville, No. 

Baltimore, Holland, Kenton, 

New Paris, Ohio; Monroe, 

— ; Huntington, Bluffton, 

Sie Ss PS EE ane : 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Buffalo and Linwood, Iowa.... 1.10 este 1.20 1.00 1.05 1.05 
Chasco, Ill. oe ~ 1.15 +55 1.15 135 coca 
Chicago, | ee ee Sees .80 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Columbia, Krause, Valmeyer, Ill. 1.00@1.75 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.40- 

Flux al at 1.30 

iyeress. Til. | ....:.... 1.25 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Dundas, Ont. 70 .90 .90 .90 .90 .90 
Geary, T.. ....... 1.00 1.371% 1.37% 1.37% 1.37% 1.37! 
Greencastle, Ind. 1:25 P25 ay 1.95 5 os 
Lannon, Wis. ............ .80 1.00 1.00 -90 .90 -90 
Northern New _ Jersey BO! sincecestontecke 1.80 1.60 BSR 9 socncccveasseeans 
River Rouge, Mich..... 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Sheboygan, Wis. .10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 
St. Vincent de Paul, Que 85 1.35 1.05 95 -90 -90 
Stone City, Iowa...... DS acsccodencce hi 1.20 1.10 1 Hi 5 reer 
Toronte, Ont. .......... 1.95 1.80 1.80 1.80 ae 
WwW. aukesha, Wis. 90 .90 .90 .90 .90 .90 
Wisconsin Points 50 1.00@1.15 .90@1.05 .90@1.05 

SOUTHERN: 

Alderson, W. Va .60 .60 1.60 ve ers eerie 
Allgood, Ala. ..... ( ‘eiuher run, fines out, for flux, 1.00 per net ton 

Carteravalie, (a. .....:0:..2.:.......- 1.65 65 1.65 1.15 1.15 1:35 
Chico, Texas AM 1.00 1.40 1.35 125 1.20 1.10 
oe eso. DeRas................;. 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.10 BOD Beis ert 
Re URRIR, We VAs oascnccscccssnnss 50 1.60 1.50 1:35 ee 1 aeiececcenttenes 
Graystone, Ala.......... Crusher run fluxing stone, 1.00 per net ton 

Olive Hill, Ky. .50@1.003 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Rockwood, Ala. : BO crack tok Ae ie, 1 eee ene 1.00 .90 
Rocky Point, Va... .50@1.00 1. 40@ 1.60 1.30@1.40 1.15@1.35 1.10@1.20 1.00@1.05 

WESTERN: 

Atkinson, Kans. ..... 25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2 o 1.60! @1.80 

Blue Spr’ngs & Ww ymore, ‘Neb. .20 1.45 1.45 1.35c 25d 1.20 

Cape Girardeau, Mo.............. £25 1.25 1.25 ae Paes 

Kansas City, Mo.............. ke 0 “1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 

Rock Hill, St. Louis Co., Mo. 1.2 1.35 135 1.35 1.35 1.25 
‘Crushed Trap Rock 

City or shipping point Screenings, 

'% inch 4 inch 34 inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 

down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Branford, Conn. .... .60 1.70 1.45 1.20 WO emcee 
Duluth, Minn. .90 rae AS 1.90 1.50 1.35 1.35 
Deight. Calif. ... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 < 
Eastern Maryland 1.00 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.35 1.35 
Eastern Massachusetts 85 175 1.75 1.25 1.25 ices 
Eastern New York 45 25 125 125 1.25 1525 
Eastern Pennsylvania ; .10 1.70 1.60 1.50 1:35 1.35 
New Haven. New Britain, 

Meriden & Wallingford, Conn. .60 1.70 1.45 1.20 1.05 1.05 
Northern New Jersey........... ’ 1.50e 1.80 1.80 1.40 | | ener vere 
Oakland and El Cerritto, Cal. 00 1.00 1.00 .90 .90 
San Diego, Calif. .70e 1.80f 1.60 1.40g 1.30 
Sheboygan, Wis. 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.10 MIO)» seeeace pee 
Springfield, N. 1.80 2.10 2.10 1.70 1.60 1.60 
Westheld, Mass. .60 1.50 iso 1.20 1.10 1.10 

Miscellaneous Crushed Stone 
Screenings, 
1% inch 14 inch ¥% inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
down and less and less and less and less __and larger 
City or shipping point 
Berlin, Utley and 

Red Granite, Wis.—Granite.. 1.50 1.60 1.35 1.25 25 1.00 
Coldwated, N. Y.—Dolomite 1.50 all sizes 
Columbia, S. C.—Granite.......... 50 175 ‘L/L I et eae een non ae eee 
Eastern Penn.—Sandsone.......... 1.35 1.70 1.65 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Eastern Penn.—Quartzite ........ 1.20 1.35 1.25 1.20 1.20 1.20 
ESET Cee irene ey f 1.75 1.60 1.25 Pee Wes dee Aiea 
Lohrville, Wis.—Granite .......... 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.45 eS ee 
Middlebrook, Mo.—Granite 3.00 @3.50 a. Z2ZOO@Z25 2O0@2 25) accion... 1.25 @2.00 
Northern New Jersey (Basalt).. 1.50 2.00 1.80 1.40 1.40 Renn 
Richmond, Calif. (Basalt)........ Sill rn 3.50* 1.50* Ie | le 

*Cubic yd. 71 in. and less. {Two grades. Rip rap per ton. (a) Sand. (b) to % in. (c) 1 in, 
1.40. (d) 2 in., 1.30. (e) Dust. (f) % in. (h) less 10c discount. (i) 1 in., 1.40. 


Crushed Limestone 


Screenings, 





Agricultural Limestone 


(Pulverized) 
Alton, Ill.—Analysis 99% CaCO,, 
0.3% MgCOs; 90% thru 100 mesh 
0 fo. ORE 4 PAMEGRB ccs cs ncessetcentoasxcaccecees 


Asheville, by Pa 3 —Analys sis, 57% 
CaCOs3, 39% MgCOs; 50% thru 100 
mesh; 200-lb. burlap bag, 4.00; bulk 
Belfast and Rockland, Me. (rail), Lin- 
colnville, Me. (water), analy sis 
CaCOg 90.04% ; _ Os 1.5%, 100% 
vr We eae cso) RD 1 ee 


Branchton and Osborne, Penn.—100% 
thru 20 mesh; 60% thru 100 mesh; 
45% thru 200 mesh. (Less 50 cents 
commission to dealers)..................... 


— Girardeau, Mo.—Analysis, 93% 
‘Os, 3.5% MgCOs; pulverized; 

50% thru |, ena eene errr 
Cartersville, Ga—Analysis 68% 


CaCOs, 32% MgCOs; pulverized...... 
Sa AS ce i Ue, a 
‘haumont, N. Y.—Pulverized lime- 
stone, bags, 4.00; 
Chico, Texas—90% 
50% ‘thru: 100 Mean. ..6.666...00cccces 
90% thru 50 mesh... 
50% thru 50 mesh. 
Colton, Calif.—Analysis 90% CaCOs, 
Lo | ee EE ESS ee een 
Danbury, Conn., Rockdale and West 
Stockbridge, Mass.— Analysis, 90% 
CaCOs, 5% MgCOs; 50% thru 100 
mesh; paper bags, 4.75; cloth, 5.25; 
[peat Benes a eee 
Dundas, Ont., Can.—Analysis, 53 80% 
CaCOs, 43.31% MgCOs; 35% thru 
100 mesh, 50% thru 50 mesh, 100% 
thru 10 mesh; bags, 4.75; bulk... 
Hillsville, Penn.—Analysis, 
CaCOs, 1.40% MgCOs; 75% 
DU) CRIS ABACUS osicisincicesicecccctecccssiesck 
Janesville, N. Y.—Analysis, 89.25% 


~ 


94% 
thru 





CaCOs; 5.25% MgCOs; suena 
bags, 4. 00; "balk... ma Rane 
Knoxville, Tenn.—Anal Vers, 52% 
CaCOs, 37% MgCOs; 80% thru 100 
mesh; bags, 3.95; bulk . ; 
Linville Falls, N. C.—Analysis, 57% 
CaCOg3, 39% MgCOg; 50% thru 100 
mesh; 200-lb. burlap bag, 4.00; bulk 
Marblehead, Ohio—Analysis, 83.54% 
CaCO3, 14.92% MgCOs; 60% thru 
100 mesh; 70% thru 50 mesh; 100% 
thru 10 mesh; 80 Ib. paper sacks, 
5.10; bulk . eee 
Marion, Va. — Analysis, 90% . CaCOs, 
PUWIWELISEd, PEL TO 5s <ccsnccese ns sccascaec- 
Mayville, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 
44% MgCOs; 90% thru 100 mesh 
Mountville, V a. —Analysis 76.60% 
CaCOs, 22.83% MgCOs; 50% thru 
100 mesh, 100% thru 20 mesh — 
B25-1D. TRORID:. DAW Sion. 2c sccccccsevcasscace 
Piqua, Ohio—Total neutralizing power 
95.3%; 99% thru 10, 60% thru 
A Ui i | a rr ee 
100% thru 10, 90% thru 50, 80% 
thru 100; bags, 5.10; bulk.............. 
99% thru 100, 85% thru 200; bags, 
7k RR © | Racer eRe Oe On ee 
Rocky Point, WVa.— Analysis, 95% 
CaCOs3; 50% thru 200 mesh............ 
Asphalt filler dust, 80% thru 200 
MINER secs e hs ace de ovadsapecis hs ne xseeos Deer es 
Waukesha, Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh 


Watertown, 
CaCOs:; 
4.00; bulk ....... 

West Rutland, 
mesh; 


N. Y.—Analysis, 96-99% 
50% thru 100 mesh; bags, 
thru 100 
bulk... 


Vt.--90% 
7.00 in bags; 


3.90@ 


50d 


.75@ 


O0@ 


Agricultural Limestone 


(Crushed) 
Alderson, W. Va.—Analysis, 90% 
CaCO:; 90% thru 50 mesh........ Sei 
Atlas, Ky.—Analysis over 90% 
CaCOs3; 90% thru 4 mesh................ 
Bedford, Ind.—Analysis, 98.5% 
CaCOs, 0.5% MgCOg3; 90% thru 10 
1: Sale DT ME Cop to Oe eeien eS a Te ; 
Bettendorf, Iowa — 97% CaCOs, 2% 
MgCOs; 50% thru 100 mesh; 50% 
tg a |; aOR ip epee Rane 
Blackwater, Mo.—Analysis, 99% 
CaCOs; 90% thru. 4 mesh...........:..... 
Bridgeport and Chico, Texas—Analy- 
sis, 94% CaCOs, 2% MgCOs; 


thru 10 mesh 
50% thru 4 mes 
(Continued on next page) 
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ee Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 























Chasco, Il—50% thru 100 mesh........ 1.20 ices given are per ton, F.O.B roducin ant or nearest shippin oint 
Chicago, I1l—50% thru 100 mesh; Price 8 y ? « 2 8 pl ppmg Pp 
O05 thru 4 Met. 8 ie access ; .80 
mn Columbia, ——, Valmeyer, Lll.— Washed Sand and Gravel 
Analysis, 90% ‘"aCOs; 90% thru 
— ass acetate sellin : * ase ; 1.35 Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Grav a Gravel, 
Cypress, Ill. —90% thru 100 mesh........ 1.25 City oe jeewe point 1/10 in. % in. Y% in. 1 in, 1Yyi 2 in. 
“50% thru 100 mesh, 90% thru 50 : EASTE down and less _ andless| andless_ and ties _ and less_ 
mesh, 50% thru 50 mesh, 90% thru Ambridge * So. Pik bo bg 3 1.25 1.25 — > 8 ‘ 
t mesh, 50% thru 4 mesh.................... 1.15 Attica and Franklinville, N. Y. < ‘aa 85 75 
Ft. Springs, W. Va.—Analysis, 90% Buffalo, N. Y. 1.1 1'00* eels ARI 
6.00 CaCO; 90% thru 50 mesh 1.50 Erie, Pa.......-.-sesseccsesseeeeesnesseeesesnss  seseeesesenesee . wr 108 oreccceeneee 30 
3.00 Garnet, Okla.—AH sizes....................... 1.25 Farmingdale, Jon--- a cccceimnaes : sa < 
Gary, Ill—Analysis, approx. 60% a ex a -63 ae See, sins ~" 
‘Os, 40% xCOs3: 90% - achias jc N. penssencaane adecamnanrie BY f- ‘ = 
d>5 pon pint — icncwks 75 Montoursville, Penn. ...... aS 1.10 1.10 1.00 
2.75 ; : ; : : “=e " 5 S 25 >= 
Kansas City, Mo.—50% thru 100 Northern New Jersey 50 50 1.25 1.25 
mesh 1.25 Olean, N. So ey : soeesece 75 BY ha 
sh ssrewssovesnvennncsansessssentensccnscaeenesenses 25 : 00 
Lansoa, a Nees oy = ( = 0. Shining Point, —— ‘ ras cers” “> — 
4.50 44% MgCOs; ¢ through 0 Sperin} (enn. aoe Save <ane sca 
3.00 mesh; 46% through 60 mesh 2.00 W a, , ee " nr OG SS GR BF eee een pene =a 1. 10@1. 30 
mo eecmn. ad anal ele van vga pe 1.00 Algonquin and Beloit, Wis. 50 40 60 60 60 60 
Marblehead, Obhio.—Analysis, 83.54% Aan 1 Pcieta pie. shee 
CaCQs, 92% } COs, 32% - ca, ovington and §$ . , ee “4 a se, eee ae it . Pa 
e sa Ptige co, MgCOs, eee thru Grove, Ind. : .60@ .&5 .60@ .85 75@ .85 75@ .85 75@ .85 75@ .85 
5.00 100 mesh; 51% thru 50 mesh; 83% Bar Wis ed san = “oe n: 75 
rp y ees eee eaten Sine “ge “1.60 1.60 1°50 A 2.25 2.00 
G1) ML || a ne eee 1.60 “nap dead dilbert ‘= . © “8 ae 
ve ; ae. ae ¥ - } .e >? 
1.50 Mayville, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, poe te hg . 1 “—_ 1 re r na — 
44% MgCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh.... 1.85@ 2.35 a. me = “0 "40 1:20 150 1150 1/80 
3.00 Middlepoint, Bellevue, Kenton, Ohio; ed “Clair we Wie = 40 “An “20 ‘ 35 
. > . P é _laire, s. ; ‘ -+ SA)“ sicdinzippieabstategee Adnan a 
1.50 Monroe, Mich. Huntington and Hehe ee r: ‘ 0 50 50 5 
Bluffton, Ind. —Analysis, 42% oe Dien ew is. ; = < a a _ a 
~ ¢ : 54% 25 : . ) e> « é : 2 50 oVe “. 2.U2 é 
2.50 pr _ sage — ment, 25 to Ft. Worth, Texas 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
+.50 1 tl os i Pyne a , 94 41% 1.60 Grand Haven, Mich. : 5 ; MOG Ee © cies 60@1. OD  ninsncioininiitetiinn aucune 
3.50 {illtown, ¥y syAnalys is, : 4.41% Grand Rapids, Mich 50 50 80 70 70 
3.00 CaCO: 95% MgC Os; 30.8% thru 7h ‘Ito 2 oO} By ‘ - 1.00 1.00 
> 50 100 nail. 38% thru 50 mesh.. 1.45@ 1.60 acca: Mi — eas : ‘Sa Se ic riaee irre : 
Moline, Ill., and Bettendorf, Iowa— i it 4g ot : ; << ten ee "2_00 "2-00 
sis c “aCQOe 24 “()a> , low: 85 2. yd a 
4.00 Analy is, 97% CaCQOs, 2% MgCQOs; Indianapolis, Ind 60 ye eee 90 .75@1.00 
50% thru 100 mesh; 50% thru 4 Jane ville, Wis. . 65@ .75 65@ .75 
GERRI caticcticactecan pid tes ie 1.50 “ Pe = ee — aie ane - Seen : es = - 
law sons Meet taal 7 A 5 = Mason C ity, Iowa 45@ .55 45@ .55 1.35@1.45 1.45@1.55 1.40@1.50 1.35@1.45 
pred Pi Pe geese. a ae 1.25 Mankato, Minn., and Appleton Soiteen x Ueeneee 1.25 1.25 1.25 
eno = Sete anaes aan — attoo oy 75 75 75 By 75 
395 50% thru 100 mesh; 90% thru 50 + ace gg : = aa 1 01 , 31 1 21 1 21 121 
‘ mesh: 5 y 5 yp - é ’ Ss. . : ©. Saseceencceseees . _ dee << _ 46 oi 
mesh ; 50% pre 0 mesh; 90% ie Moline, Ili. 60@ .85 .60@ .85 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 
thru 4 mesh; 30% thru 4 mesh... 1.65 Northern New Jersey “45@ .50  .45@ 150 oessecsssesne . 1.25 te se 
River Rouge. Mich.—Analysis, 54% Palestin ill eee ps 2c 55 75 75 75 
00 CaCOs, 40% MgCOs; bulk .80@ 1.40 Silverw eh Ind. “< Se oe 55 35 35 
Stone City, Towa. — Analysis, 98% St. Louis, Mo x 1.45 1.65 1.45 1.65 1.45¢ 
a ti ee care 75 Terre Haute, Ind.. 7 ‘60 75 135 75 75 
5.00 Tulsa, Sg —Analysis CaCOs, 86.15%, Wolcottville. Ind “35 “33 35 35 35 
1.25% MgCOs, all siz08. nonce 1.25 Waukesha, Wis. - aie 45 “60 “60 “65 65 
Ww auukesha, , Wis.— Test, 107.38% bone Winona, Minn 40 40 1.25 1.10 1.10 1.00 
50 Iry, 100% thru 10 mesh; bags, 2.85; Yabeils: Ghattdan. Cuan 
on bulk > 10 OrkKvlile 1eridan, regon, ; fs . = 
pene es eee ae ac ia i aa ie = Moronts, Ill. 40@ .70 30@ .50 50@ .60 60 .60 
Zanesville, Ohio 70 .60 -60 .60 SO it Swee 
a i i SOUTHERN: 
Pulverized Limestone for Charleston, W. Va. : All sand, 1.40. All gravel, 1.50. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. , ile eu ; 1.40 1.35 1.20 1.20 1.20 
es Coal Operators Chattanooga, er 38 20 » 20 
Hillsville, Penn., sacks, 4.50; bulk... 3.00 Knoxville, Tenn. .75@1.00 .75@1.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.00 
Piqua, Ohio, sacks, 4.50@5.00 bulk.... 3.00@ 3.50 Lindsay, Texas a : wecennsne PDD vesecceseseeeseees 
Rocky Point. Va.—80% thru 200 mesh 3.00@ 3.50 Macon, Ga. 50 75 85 seevasenseonees 
W — Wis.—99% thru 100 mesh, New Martinsville, W. Va. 1.00 .90 @ 1.00 1.30 80@ .90 
60 ; Bree DME Pron 4.25 Roseland, La. .50 .50 2.00 |” nics it 
Smithville, Texas on .90 .90 .90 90 75 
00 WESTERN: 
Niavillinamoun Sands Baldwin Park, Calif. .20 20 40 50 50 
3 Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened Kansas City, Mo.. -80 as 40 ae ‘a we 
unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. pro- Los Angeles, Calif. (d). ; 50 .40 4 75 43 75 
jucing plant Los Angeles district (bunkers) # 1.50 1.40 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 
ducing Sand: Phoenix, Ariz. Rizo. 1.00* 2.50* 2.00* @2.25* din 1.50* 
00 Berkeley Springs. W. Va 2.00@ 2.25 Pueblo, Colo. ie ; 1.10* .90* : 1.60* 1.5 
Cedarville and S. Vineland, N. J. San Diego, Calif 60 1.25 1.20 4.00 1.00 
ae Damp ; 3 j 75 Seattle, Wash. (bunkers 1.50" 1.50" 1.50* 1.50* 1.56* 1.50* 
a9 Oe eo seasaess 2.25 ‘ sian 
Cheshire, Mass. : 
60 reaped oe wes Bank Run Sand and Gravel 
50 Columbus, Ohio oh 1.25 Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, 
4 still Springs and Sewanee, Tenn 1.50 City or shipping point 1/10 in. 1% in. 6 in. 1 in. 14 in. 2 in. 
00 Franklin, Penn. 2.00 . down and less and less and less and less and less 
. Gray Summit and Klondike, Mo 2.00 Algonquin and Beloit, Wis Dust to 3 in.. .40 
» Los Angeles, Calif.—Washed _ 5.00 Boonville, N. Y 60@ .80 5S@ .75 ro 1.00 
‘on Mapleton Ale Penn 2.00@ 2.25 Chehaw, Ala. .... 00@ .30 
: Massillon, Ohio .... 3.00 Chicago, Il. RR 95 
Mineral Ridge and Ohlton, Ohio 2.50 Des Moines, Iowa.... 50 ; wee 
5 Oceanside, Calif. 3.00 Dudley, Ky. (crushed silica).... 1.10 6 6 95 
: Ottawa, Ill—Chemical and mesh guar- East Hartford, Conn. m Sand, .75 per cu. yd. 
50 ANCE nnn cases seeeoee 1.25 Elkhart Lake, Wis 50 scilanla 
: Pittsbur gh, Penn.—Dry 4.00 Gainesville, Texas 35 55 
Damp . Ls senees 3.00 Grand Haven, Mich. : z , : Be hers 80@1.00 
Red Wing, Minn. : Grand Rapids, Mich 60 
Bank run 1.50 Hamilton, Ohio . ; 70 
Ridgway, Penn. . 2.00 Hershey, Mich. .. 55 
50 Rockwood, Mich. 2.75@ 3.25 Indianay olis, Ind. Mixed gravel for concrete work, at .65 
a Round Top, Md. . . 2.25 Lindsay, Texas 1.10 55 
00 San Francisco, Calif. $.00@ 5.00 Macon, Ga. 35 ; ; 
BOE, EAN yg NO oc radicscnaneciecns 2.00 Mankato, Minn. Pit run sand, .50 
Sewanee, Tenn. 1.50 Moline, Ill. (b) 6 60 Concrete gravel, 50% G., 50% S., 1.00 
50 Thayers, Penn. .......00 steseeeeeeeee 2.50 Montezuma, Ind. ; 60 
fs Utica, PM: -:..... 1.00@ 1.15 St. Louis, Mo. — run gravel, 1.55 per ton 
Zanesville, Ohio 2.50 Shining Point, Penn Concrete sand, 1.10 ton 
50 Miscellaneous Sands: Smithville, Texas . 50 50 50 50 50 50 
; Aetna, Ind. : Summit Grove, Ind. 50 50 50 50 50 50 
00 Core, Box cars, net, .35; open-top Waukesha, Wis. 60 60 60 60 60 60 
Cars .30 Winona. Minn. 60 60 60 60 60 .60 
Albany, N. Y. York, Penn. 1.10 DOS ee ke eo See eee 
ns Molding coarse 2.00 Zanesville, Ohio ares 
50 ane fine, brass molding 2.25 (a) 34 in. down. (b) River run. (c) 2% in. and less. } 
ind blast ......... or BY *Cuhic yd. tInclude freight and bunkerage charges and truck haul. tDelivered on job 
(Continued on next page) (d) Less 10¢ per ton if paid E.O.M. 10 days. 
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Miscellaneous Sands 


Continued from preceding page 



































Arenzville, 1)1.: Mapleton Depot, Penn.: 

Core 75 Glass sand .... 2.00@ 2.25 
Molding fine 1.50@ 1.75 Molding fine, traction and sand blast 2.00 
Beach City, Ohio Massillon, Ohio: 

eS ee 175 *Glass sand . - ee 3.00 

Stone, sawing, ERENCE 1.75 Core, furnace lining, molding fine 

Molding, fine and coarse, washed.. 1.75@ 2.25 PIT IORI 5s 2 csacsescanees Rae 2.50 

(Le re : 1.50@ 2.00 ACEI oie ha ha cepa cat 2.00 

ISR RMI oa oo ee BE 25D Michigan City, Ind.: 

Cheshire, Mass.—Furnace lining, mold Core, in open car, .30; im box car 235 
ing fine and coarse : 5.00 RN aes co cau a eevee ca actos Re i 
Sand blast 5.00@ 8.00 Mineral Ridge and Ohlton, Ohio: 

Stone sawing seeees 6.00 Furnace lining, molding coarse, 

Columbus, Ohio: 2 sand blast, traction (damp)................ 1.75 
Core ees aa .30@ 1.50 Roofing sand (damp) He PRS eo 1.75@ 2.00 
Traction _ .......... iF 30@ 1.25 Core, molding fine (damp) AERP 2.00 
Molding coarse 1.25@ 1.50 Glass sand (dry) en ass 2.50 
Stone sawing seeeee . 1.50 Montoursville, Penn. : 

Molding fine 1.75@ 2.00 Traction rete Rl 1.10 

Furnace lining ....... 2.00@ 2.50 Core See ie es ‘ .. 1.25@ 1.50 

— ae weseeteseetseeees 3.00@ 4.00 New Lexington, Ohio: 

cee> MOGIng -.00 WEIN PNG oo cas oeistst Ss 2.00 

Eau Claire, Wis.: ; Molding coarse 1.50 
Sand blast 3.00@ 3.25 ; pate 
Traction ; 65 : ceanside, Calif. : 

7 sand) .2:n:3: , << ; 4.25 Roofing sand... ae ae 3.50 
Elco, I 1: Ottawa, Ill oe 

iced silica per ton in carloads 18.00@ 31.00 Molding coarse (crude silica, not || 
Elnora. N. Y.: washed or dried)... 5. NaI Reet 75@ 1.00 

}3rass molding y 1.75 Red Wing, Minn.: 

Estill Springs and Sewanee, Tenn.: Core, furnace lining, stone sawing 1.50 
Molding fine and core 1.25 Molding fine and coarse, traction... 1.25 
Roofing sand, sand blast, traction 135@ 1.5¢ Sand blast .... i pig cauateacase sense 3.50 

Franklin, Penn.: Filter sand «....<0::.::: ASG anSe fay bs 
Glass sand 2.25 Ridgway, Penn. : 

Core 2.00 Glass sand «.....:.:.:.: 2.00 

Molding, fine and coarse 1.75 Molding fine and coarse 1.50 
Gray Summit and Klondike, Mo.: Core and furnace lining............. 1.75 

Core, roofing and brass molding 2.00 ads ; . 

Molding fine and coarse, traction. 1.75 Round Top, Md.: ius 

Furnace lining: .....<:..:-.:.-..s:..<essssses: ; 1.00 COTE 2... ee eens =e sa cube coat 1.60 

Stone sawing .... 85@ 1.00 Glass SITY Se 2.00 
Joliet, Tll.: Sand blast oses mee 

No. 2 molding sand; also loam for Rooting sand .......... sas 

luting purposes and _ open - hearth St. Louis, Mo.: 

work Be Aes schstacSbcsevaccsacunstens 65@ .85 RSG yee nla acces 1.00@ 1.75 
Kasota, Minn. : Furnace lining ...... 1.50 

Stone sawing ...... 1.0( Molding fine 1.50@ 2.50 

Ceuta Slag 
City or shipping point % in. 14 in, 34 in. 143 in 2% in. 3 in. 
ASTERN: Roofing down and less and less and less and less and larger 

Buffalo, N. Y., Emporium 
nd Dubois, Pa... 225 #25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 

Exstern Penn. and 
Northern Penn..... 2.50 1.2( St 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 

meaaing, Pa. ..:... 2.50 1.00 1.25 e 6s 

Western Penn. 2.50 1525 5( 25 12s 1.25 1525 
CENTRAL: 

Ironton, Ohio ........ 2.05 1.30@1.35 wes SO@U4S onc ' 1.45 1.45 

MOINS MPINIO occccks  necnccnsccucscsoec, - nnssssnccaseneneee snvssossenoneresce §1e00@1.35 1:00@ 1.05 cums Lo0@1.35 

Toledo, Ohio: a 1.50 1.25 1,25 1.25 1.25 i225 

Youngst’n, . dist. 2.00 125 1.35 1:25 1.25 1.25 

SOUTHERN: 

Ashland, Ky. ........ Scabies danwes 1.55 . 155 1255 135 1.55 

Ensley and Alabama 
ity wea. .5...:...; 2.05 .80 1:35 1.25 90 .90 80 

Longdale, Roanoke, 

Ruessens, Va. ....... 2.50 1.00 1.25 1,25 1.25 1.15 1.35 

Lime Products (Carload —— Per Ton F.O.B. Shipping Point) 

, Ground Lump 
Finishing Masons’ Agricultural Chemical burnt lime, lime, 

EASTERN: hydrate hydrate hydrate mien Blk. Bags Blk. Bbl 
es Ae a ; eee 12.00 
Me ee a ee 10.00 12.00 
Lime Bridge, Penn..... . — sceveaute tree 
West Stockbridge, Mass. (f) 13.00 10@11.00 5.00 
Williamsport, Penn. 22000. cece. seca cost stciace tae 10.00 
WOrk, Fenn. ........:. Site Nes, eaigabsiadalestenka 10.50 10.50 
CENTRAL: mie 
Cold Springs, Ohio (f)........ ee eee 10.00 SOO: nkosi: 9.00 11.00 9.00 ........ 
ee. MO. ......-.2: 12.50 10.00 9.00 10.50 9.00 15.00 9.00 1.50 
pian Ohio (f 12.50 _..... ai 9.00 LS Gf oe | er 
Luckey, Ohio (f) 12.50 stinaiin dicots oes 26 os 
Huntington, Ind. . 12.50 10.00 9.00 
Luckey, Ohio (f).. Ee | inienatasaradattc 
Marblehead, Ohio 10.00 9.00 
Marion, Ohio ........ 10.00 9.00 
Sheboygan, Wis. fis esceeeeee § wacetrtecitatee. aaetetsieeune en or 
OS © cee eee en Sevpsttend.  foncmeatbn sss SU: 2 ocr 
White SCR OMOMNOS Sn BES ccceaccciccave  ccbeasbavivisinds deste 9.00 11.00 9.00 
Woodville, Ohio (1 NaeeReeeee 10.007 9.007 12.50+ 9.00 10.00 8.50 

sOUTHERN: ; 

Allgood and Saginaw, Ala... 12.50 10.00 serdimaaicy/ Sess 70:00) 25% 1.35u 8.50 1.50 

REPRO caste sisson: eevebuihivedstaies,  eelaidiacencges  havighienu: DLUee. 10.00 75 

Graystone, Wilmay and ES ; ; 
Landmark, Ala. ................ 12.50 Eh | ee : eat S50 - scccccn 

GE ee 10.00 9.00 7.00g 1.65h 

Knoxville, Tenn. . 20.50 11.00 sectesl 8.00 1.50 

Ocala and Zubz, Fila... 12.50 12.00 SOO «sie e eh ee 12.00 1.70 

Varnons, Ala, (f).............. SS itpeatvetes 10.00p 10.00p aca, Cia 8.00q 1.40r 
WESTERN: 

POSE ABONI ENO cee aD, etsetesesusy  codeecaint. accceiied exge@vetio: oti.) “eae 15 

San Francisco, Calif... 22.00 20.00 12.50 ie, aes 





750-lb. paper bags; (a) run of kilns; (c) wooden, steel 1.70; (d) wood; (e) per 180-lb. barrel; (f) 
dealers’ prices; (g) to 9.50; (h) to 1.75; (i) 200-Ib. barrel 1.65; 300-Ib. barrel, 2.65; (m) finishing 
a 3.00 common ; (n) common lime; (0) high calcium; (p) to 11.00; (q) to 8.50; (r) to 1.50; 

2.5 Ss x 3 Ani i ° y 
aot 7 ae ee common, 2.50 plastering; 3.00 finishing; (u) two 90-lb. bags. 
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Miscellaneous Sands 


(Continued) 











Warwick, Ohio: 
Core, molding fine and_ coarse 
(green) . ptcasae Soe 
Core, molding fine (dry). BRR renee) 
Zanesville, Ohio: 
Glass sand ....... sale oe ji ek Aes ated 
ee ms le ; 
Molding fine and brass molding........ 1.50@ 
Molding coarse .......... : peace é 
Core and traction .. as et ene 


Talc 


Prices given are per ton f.o.b. (in carload 





MOIURE (CGRFSO <..58 icc amccennes dosseatne 1.25@ 1.75 
Roofing sand 1.75 
Sand blast .... 50@ 4.50 
Stone sawing 25@ 2.25 
Traction ; 1.25 
Brass molding es 00@ 3.00 

San Francisco, Calif. : 

(Washed and dried) — Core, sand 

blast and brass molding.......:............. 4 3.50@ 5.00 
Furnace lining and roofing sand...... 3.50@ 4.50 
Molding fine and traction ‘ 3.50 
PRONE ISEB a cciucanccsceasoxastntgntslooeues 4.50 
(Direct from pit)—-Core and mold- 

SURE REN teeta Nass ecaveincateaceteasetemcich: 250@ 4.50 

Sewanee, Tenn.: 

Molding fine and coarse, roofing 
sand, sand blast, stone sawing, trac- 
tion, brass molding................: eEtas tre 1.25 

Skerkston, Ont.: 

Traction (lake sand) 65 

Tamalco, IIl.: 

Molding coarse ...... es eres . 1.25@ 1.50 

Tamms, IIl.: 

Ground silica per ton in carloads......20.00@31.00 

Thayers, Penn.: 

OE NOR reo peer eateees 2.00 
Molding fine and coarse ee 1.25 
Traction 2.20 

Utica, IIL: 

Core and furnace lining... 75 
MOIdiNg ANE  ...:...csess = -60 
Molding coarse RR Pere bret oe nee eee eee .65 

LS tica, Penn. 

Core 2.00 
Molding fine and coarse 75 


tor 
mom 
uw 


tueretoto 
uunouw 


ooumnoeo 


lots 


mly), producing plant, or nearest shipping point, 


Baltimore, Md.: 
Crude tale (mine run).... iinscssss, GOOG 
Ground tale (20-50 mesh), “bags. ea 
oS Re rene Sena ert Pee ae Ree ; 
BlaAWKS. CME TDs) ..c.ccccssscssnececsacnoness : 
Pencils and steel worker's crayons.... 
per <erosa ......:.: 

Chatsworth, Ga.: 


Crude tale q...... Secreted 

Ground tale (20-70 mesh) bags........ 7.00@ 

Ground tale (150-200 mesh) bags... et 7"00@ 
Chester : 

Ground (150- 200 mesh), bags 9.00@ 

LO a eee eee ae ...10.00@ 


Chicago and Joliet, “UL: 
Ground (150-200 mesh), bags 
Dalton, Ga.: 
CP NANG es ie jit Se Breabereats 
Ground tale (150-200) bags.......... 
Pencils and steel workers’ crayons, 





per 2TOSS ......... Las eed Bre EU 1.00@ 
Emeryville, N. Y 

(Double air floated) including bags; 

325 mesh 

ZOO MCS «oc scssex. 
Hailesboro, N. Y.: 

Ground white tale (double and triple 

air floated) including bags, 350 

ree NS eee Re er Pe eine earns? 15.50@ 
Henry, Va.: 

Crude (iniie  fui)...................... 3500 

Ground (150-200 mesh) ,bags............ 8.00@ 


Joliet, Ill.: 

Ground ‘tale C150-260): Dawe:..c..22...:; 
Keeler, Calif. : 

Ground (200-300 mesh), bags... 20.00@ 
Natural Bridge, N. Y. 

Ground tale (300-325 mesh), bags.. 


Rock Phosphate 


Prices given are per ton (2240-lb.) f.o.b. 
ducing plant or nearest shipping point. 


Lump Rock 


Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 68-70%.... 4.50@ 
Tennessee—F. O. B. mines, gross ton, . 
unground Tenn. brown rock, 72% 
Mae. Weer es sarc 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%, 2000 Ib.. 7.00@ 


Ground Rock 
(2000 Ibs.) 


Centerville, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%............ 

Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 68-72%.... 4.00@ 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%...... 6.50@ 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%.............. 7.00@ 


(Continued on next page) 
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Concrete Block 


Prices given are net per unit, f.o.b. plant or nearest shipping point 




















Lime 





man? ; Sizes Warehouse prices, carload lots at principal cities.. 
uty or shipping point 8x8x16 &x10x16 8x12x16 Hydrated, per ton 
Gann CI See ee atnpctecni, -17@.197 .27 @29+ Finishing Common 
Forest Park, IIl.*... es 18.00 30.00 Atlanta, Ga. . 22.50 14.00 
Indianapolis, LL ES ee . ae 12@.147 a Baltimore, Md. .. Renae eee © | 17.85 
Los Angeles, Calif........... secsseenennssnacacccennccsessecrannsescoese .--4x3 42 x12—.03 ; 2; 8x31%4x12—.05% Boston, Mass. : 20.00 13.50@15.00 
| __ aane ETE ; sane Cincinnati, Ohir 16.80 14.30 
RETOOL, Fae « coctancccecinccs See ear een Ree re ee 20@.22 Chicago, Ill. 20.00 18.00 
—_ Dallas, Tex. . 20.000 = setetsdes 
*Price per 100 at plant. +Face. C P; Denver, Colo. . 2400 0. 
ement ipe Detroit, Mich. .... ... 12.40 12.40 
sas t Mo. ‘ 19.50 18. 
Prices are net per foot f.o.b. cities or nearest shipping point in carload lots unless otherwise noted. — pee Calif Pa 
10%x24" = 12x24" 15""x24" = 18""x24" =—24"%%24" =— 30x24" eee” Minn. (ahiiey” 28.30 21.00 
Indianapolis, Ind. oo. eeecceececceceeceeee  -80 °90 1.10 1.30 1.70 2.70 ancneth. ten sienna Mah ahi aes 31.00 
Cement Tile New Orleans, La......... . 24.00 16.00 
. 2 ‘ew York, N. Y 8.2 2: ; 
Prices are net per sq. in carload lots, f.o.b. Deer oe) A es bas ane .30 woe Nbr ig Wake : yn 1 ate 
nearest shipping point unless otherwise stated. Oe .08 St. pe ag — 23.00 19.00 
: Sg eee "a TTT St. Louis, } ; i, ae i 
, Hawthorne tile, . a -sitihltinanagetitiadiand ions 55 00 San Francisco, Calif ea : 22.00 
R ye = "10 00 Fodieneaiin, ae ss le si Seattle, Wash. (paper sacks).. 24.00 2 Luu. 
ed Spanis Do nnneeeeeceeeceeeneerereeeeeereeeeeeeres . % 10.00 
Green Spanish ................. eens 12.00 Gray 10. 
5 00 
Red French $065 Cbtcesenneas ceneucevanasenenecusne “ 9.50 Red ae Portland Cement 
EE eae 11.50 Green 15.00 
—Cicero— Prices per bag and per bbl, without bags net 
lies Red Green a Calif. : Per 100 in carload lots. Pes tee unin 
MN ic aes Picadas ie a RMU os scessascisiescceresivions er Ba r Bbl. 
Hips ....--. Sa oad le sears .20 .30 $x6x12 .... ENE pat re eee te Roe EIT = . Athaiia. Ga. a ee 2.759 
Ridge closers .... siatlinaninisait 05 < eee ag Pe nels Ceara - i UU CS 2.35 
Hip terminals, 3 way... 1.25 1.50 As asin pur, Los simger sat 03 Birmingham, Ala...... mitsasaddacenieeeee eeanenen 2.50* 
Hip starters .......... Eee ree ee eer .50 60 4x3%xl2 ........ sesetseseteees wt Wsiga Wade en 2.25 
ee) Se: eee fr 1.50 6x3 4x12 ... wesensnsensnsnn .05 Buftslc. X. Y_._ : 242 
a ii a acs 20 Fs OSS > Seer nena Renae rem Sern = -06 este. Bene. 90% 361 
: : : : i bl Cedar Rapids, Iowa pee Pe 2.44 
(Continued from preceding page) PHrenanoe, Noo¥..-..c-.... 12.06 > ee a @ oo 2 85 
Villa Grove, Colo... eae 13.00 Gheveane’ Wyo. wae ee 
i ‘auwatosa, Wis .00@ 45.00 cheyenne, Wyo. oe ae 
Florida Phosphate : say gas Col mare . CiMi@tsMiRE, CONG coco ns ccscicedeenccece ees 2.47 
Ils x 0.—Colo- : ae “level: hi 2.39 
(Raw Land Pebble) rado Travertine Stone 15.00 15.00 pcan — 320 
re ) ; ss Peon, 15.50. Satin tye ENE rw 
esas ‘ “ ea aes tCL. Rae oe Lc 1 14.50. Columbus, Ohio ... 2.44 
Florida—F. O. B. mines, gross ton, ae scotediies a cc 7 : a Dallas. Texas... TMS ASY 2.15 
68/66% B.P.L., Basis 68%.... 2.50 oS tee CTE VAR Bate Rae! SU Davenport, Iowa 2.39 
70% min, B.P.L., Basis 70%. 2.75 . Dayton, Ohio - 
72% min. B.P.L., Basis 72% 3.00 Concrete Brick Denver, Colo. . 66% 2.65 
75/74% > Sasis 75 ) : i f rol i 
75/74% B.P.L., Basis 75 %.......... “ Prices given per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant or near Dale’ Mie com aa 
est shipping point. ! . Minn. . Pa 
Fluorspar Common Face “i a F ge ; — 
Fluorspar, 85% and_= over. calcium Appleton, Minn.. on 20.00 25.00@35.00 aR eset Wisan rigs 3.00? 
fluoride, not over 5% silica, per net Baltimore, Md. (Del. ye adn Pee ee ees 395 
ton, f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky according to quan- reas Sige me re ag See Seam a See 2; 
mines acs cad saab ae semieseaesa toad T Ge Daten = 16.00 sf) See 16.00@16.50 22.00@50.006 pa i ( Ce re oa 
No. 2 lump, per net ton........ 19.00 Enslev, Ala. (‘‘Slag- I mie a a aes > aa 
Muara yee ex’? 2.50 22.50@33.50 sos Angeles, Calif -F aoe 
Fluorspar, foreign, 85% calcium > ah EERR ERROR re 12.50 22.50@33.5 Lacie iu. 3 45 
fluoride. not over 5% silica, c.i.f. Eugene, Ore. ose 25.00 35.00 @75.00 Memphis z | oe 65. - 2.60 
Philadelphia, duty paid, per net ton.. 16.00 Friesland, Wis.... : 22.00 _ 32.00 Milwaukee. Wis ee 225 
Fluorspar, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to Milwaukee, Wis 15.00@16.00 30.00@42.00 Witineanaia Mins 74) 
98% calcium fluoride, not over Omaha, Neb : : 18.00 30.00@40.00 Skaiese ( a nn. -— 
2%% silica, per net ton, f.o.b. IIli- Pasadena, Calif... eee 10.00 — Kew Oveeme La 280° 
nois and Kentucky mines................ 32.50 Philadelphia, Penn. ¥15.25 : 420.90 NeuiVieoe yo ae 795 
Portland, Ore.... 17.00 23.00@ 58.00 uae wa — 
j rairi 2 ris 25.00 0 2 » Va. ... 2. 
Special Aggregates Prairie due Chien, Wi 14.00 25.00@32.00 Guana? <ah, 26 
‘ ‘ . Rama City, S. B.......... 18.00 25.00@45.00 Philadcichia. P- 231 
Prices are per ton f.o.b. quarry or nearest ship- Watertown, N. Y.......... 21.00 35.00 Paisiaeals, Pons 2.19 
ping point. , , Wauw eet, ae 14.00 20.00@42.00 Portl: 1 Oo a 2 
City or shipping point Terrazzo Stucco-chips PUES y 14.00 22.00 ortland, Ore. = 3.10 
Barton, Wis., f.o.b. cars 10.50 bal 4 ey Reno, Nevada . 75% 3.01 
Brandon, Vt.—E nglish - — — Richmond, Va. 2.47 
se ete Y apecenaes ‘ . Salt Lake City, Utsh................. 70% 2.81 
SS sibs i Sand-Lime Brick San Francisco, Calif. ne 2°31 
CRORE sicaxaccecsvccusnacs 11.00 11.00 Gesemeat. Gu 9 25 
Chicago, Ill. — Stucco Prices given per 1000 brick f.o.b. plant or near- Gt Tonie’ Mo. 7 — 87¥ 2:30 
chips, in sacks f.o.b. = est shipping point, unless otherwise noted. St. Panl, Mian Siac Tete, 2°42 
quarries .... settesseserseres seeeeees 17.50 Barton, Wis. ; RENE To Reet OL 10.50 Seattle, Wash. (10c discount) > 65 
Crown Point, N. Y.— eet ONE anim OER De - a 
ne Spar | mo 10.00 Brighton, Ne Yncccosccosscccoscccessoseecoeeeesns 16.75 Tolele’ Ohin 3 40 
aston, a., ane *hil- Dayton, Ohio .... : oes Sactted 12.50 @13.50 Wheeling. W. Va. a 27 
ipeburg, N. J.— : > 20.0 > 20.06 Detroit, Mich... vessseeeeeeee 14,00 @ 15.00 Winstou-lelem, 1 AR Ger ae Lain ante sae ee 3.19* 
Green. granite....... .--.---16.00@20.00 16.00@20.00 Farmington, Conn. 14.00 pasted : 
Haddam, Conn. — Fel- a , Grand Rapids, Mich.......... 12.00 NOTE—Add 40c per bbl. for bags. 
H stone —_ Vv Bik 15.00 15.00 Hartford, Conn. .......... 14.00 Mill prices f.o.b. in carload lots, without bags, 
arrisonburg, Va.— Jackson, Mich 13.00 to contractors. 
— (crushed, in a ese Lane, KY. ai 13.00 Per Bag Per Bbl. 
‘ ags “aa a 4.00@ 18.00 ebceapeee, Crewe. Wat acne scicesecancincasreces 11.00 Buffington, Ind. . ait. 1.95 
Meidlehe k, io. aA R “a AY ic me an 20 yey ti 00 Milwaukee, Wis. : ; 13 00 Chattanooga, Tenn. . wane ewennees 2.45* 
Mi pba or came SoS oe @- Portage, Wis. .. - 15.00 Concrete, Wash. . : 2.35 
wr, \ bool oaaaal +000 t9. Rochester, N. Y. (del. on job) 19.75 Davenport, Calif. ... 2.05 
dlebury white............ £9.0( 00 Saginaw, Mich 13.00 nibal. 3 aig 
Mil 14.00@ 34.00 g ‘ 9. Hannibal, Mo. .. 0 
oe N a paaeeans male 00 @ 34. San Antonio, Texas 13.00 @ 13.50 Hudson, N. Y.. 2.05 
cwar —Rooting e Syracuse, N. Y. 0 Cr | eae Bo ey | ee TNE 5-3: 
o— pir iceieck Cracks aieed 7.50 Terra Cotta, D. Cc. 13.50 Milictes Bona. 735 
aed York, N. Y.—Red 32.00 Wilkinson, Fla.-White 12.00 Nazareth, Penn. 1.95 
and yellow Verona —e Buff aoe 16.00 Northampton, Penn. 1.95 
Red Granite, Wis... ; a 4-90 SHRCCRNCNES BRUNE aso ee 2.00 
Ree hk _— — Com Klinker Brick Universi, Fess. ame oe 
rock” roofing grits... .....c.---. 12.00@15.00 Fl Paso, Texas 13.00 *Including sacks at 10c each. 
—Plaster Board— W 
Gypsum Products—CARLOAD PRICES PER TON AND PER M SQUARE FEET, F. O. B. MILL r Boar allboard, 








Cement 
Agri- Stucco and : 
Crushed Ground cultural Calcined Gauging Wood White Sanded 
Rock Gypsum Gypsum Gypsum Plaster Fiber Gauging Plaster 
Centerville, Iowa ....2.00@2.50 15.00f 15.00h 8.00 10.00 9.50 11.00 
PRagtas. | Ate hn Jedoacehe 7.00 Rate : 15.50d 18.50 
Grand Rapids, 2.75 6.00 6.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 17.50 : 
Gypsum, Ohiot 3.00 4.00 6.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 7.0 
es er, —~ ales, «iam ‘eee _— aT nie > ae oo re ee 
os An PMR ccc sede)  eciedeme -sideanen § a ee — 
Port Chases, Ghio swine 4.00 6.00 10.00 9.00 9.00 21.00 7.00 
ROVING COND cictecmctt ieee) eenabee aerate 10.00 spec bee > aaa cipesenne —ananenee 
- Francisco, Cait... sebeibey aaa cnet 5 17.40 
ES SE a SS ee ea a ee > 
Weesipes, Mla a 5.00 5.00 7.00 13.00 14.00 14.00 


TE—Returnable bags, 10c each; paper bags, 1.00 per ton extra (not returnahle) a 
. 3.00; tto 11.00; to 12.00; tprices per net ton, sacks extra; (a) to 21.00; (b) net; (c) gross. 
(d) hair fibre; (f) delivered ; (h) delivered in 6 states; (i) delivered iob 


%x32x ¥%x32x ¥%x32 or 

36”. Wt. 36”. Wt. 48”. Leths. 

1500 1b. 18501b. 6’-10’, 1850 
Keene’s Trowel Per M PerM Ib. PerM 
Cement = Finish Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. 


25.80 11.00 


30.00 Ieee eee eee 
26.55 20.00 a 

27.00 18.00 20.00 20.00 30.00 
30.15 20.00 el 20.00 30.00 
—_— on ar eee 


20.00 25.00 33.00 





Rock Products 


Cement Mill and Quarry Operating Men 
Hold Enthusiastic Safety Meeting 


October 3, 1925 


National Safety Congress at Cleveland Provides Occasion for 


Cement and Crushed Stone Quarrymen to Exchange Experiences 


HE largest and probably the most valu 
able meeting of the Cement Section of 
the National Safety 
Cleveland on September 29. 


Council was held in 
Maj. Henry A. 
Reninger, in charge of accident prevention 
for the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., was 
chairman, and H. G. Jacobsen, manager of 
the Bureau of Accident Prevention and In- 
surance of the Portland Cement Association, 
was secretary. 

In opening the meeting, Major Reninger 
spoke with enthusiasm of the growth of thc 
Cement Section. A few years ago, at a meet- 
ing of the National Safety Council in Bos- 
ton, Major Reninger and Mr. Jacobsen were 
the only members of this Cement Section. 
At the present meeting there were about 75 
cement-mill representatives. Major Reninger 
briefly reviewed the progress in accident 
prevention work of the Portland Cement 
Association and the results of the June “no- 
accident” campaign in which 125 plants took 
part and 72 went through without an acci- 
dent. 


Dr. R. H. Lansburgh, secretary of the 
Department of Labor and Industry of the 
state of Pennsylvania, complimented the 


portland cement industry very highly on the 
completeness and accuracy of their accident 
records and statistics. After persistent efforts 
Dr. Lansburgh has succeeded in getting the 
steel industry to adopt similar records. He 
referred to this work of Mr. Jacobsen as 
“the grandest piece of work being done in 
the United States today’—surely a high 
compliment for both Mr. Jacobsen and the 


Portland Cement Association. 


Interesting the Laggards 
Mr. Jacobsen then described the results 
of the June “no-accident” campaign of the 
Portland Cement Association in considerable 
detail. 
1924 accidents were reduced 66% ; compared 


Compared with the same month in 


with an average month in 1924 the reduction 
was 72%. However, Mr. Jacobsen made it 
clear that the purpose of the campaign was 
not spectacular records, but to interest plant 
operators whose interest had not previously 
been aroused, and in this he was quite suc- 
Having gone one month without an 
several plants had endeavored to 
Mr. Jacobsen is 


cessful. 
accident 
keep up the record, and 
still receiving letters from plants that there 
have been no accidents to date. A parch- 
ment certificate signed by the president and 
secretary of the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion has been prepared for all of the 72 
plants which went the 30 days without acci- 


dent. 


Mr. Jacobsen emphasized that it is the bad 
records of a few plants which bring down 
the whole. 
For example, the best 25% of the plants in 


average for the industry as a 
1924 averaged 1.2 accidents with an average 
of 15 days lost time, while the worst 25% 
of the plants averaged six accidents and 124 
took 


days lost. Some of these “bad actors” 


H. G. Jacobsen 


an interest in the June “no-accident” cam- 
paign and “came through with flying colors.” 

The danger of self-satisfaction from good 
with a resultant letting down of 
particularly emphasized by 
Mr. Jacobsen and proven by statistics of the 
Systematic and consistent train- 
ing are more important than knowledge in 


records, 
vigilance was 
association. 


successful accident prevention, he said. 
To Raise the “‘Ante”’ 


The discussion of the June “no-accident” 
campaign from the floor was interesting and 
instructive. Mr. Adams, of the Lawrence 
Portland Cement Co. that under the 
stimulus thus provided, his plant had gone 
from May 29 to August 12 without a lost- 
time Previously there had been 
from 6 to 10 lost-time accidents per month. 

Mr. Frame, of the Alpha Portland Cement 


said 


accident. 








O:, 
paign of 1926 be extended to 90 days and 
thus get a “real test” of the plants. Mr, 
Rider, of the U. S. Gypsum Co., said his 
company had “no-accident’” months a 
year—May and October—and that this year 
all the various plants of this company had 
without a 
lost-time accident—with an average of 1600 
men on the payrolls. 


suggested that the “no-accident” cam- 


two 


gone from April 18 to June 7 


The question of whether the special 30 
days’ effort to establish a record was fol- 
lowed by a period of reaction with more 
than usual number of accidents was 
Mr. Jacobsen said the records did 
show more accidents in July than in June, 
and that this was natural; it was the result 
of that feeling of self- 
sufficiency, he had previously spoken about. 

The danger of setting too high a standard 
and thus discouraging the “lone” mills where 
it is difficult to keep up a competitive spirit 
was brought out. Inthe case of the large 
companies like the Lehigh with numerous 
for 


the 


raised. 


self-satisfaction, 


mills a competition safety records is 
kept up the year through and a company 
trophy is awarded each vear, but in the case 
of “lone plants” a 90-day contest might dis- 
courage effort. The suggestion was made to 
have two classes of plants—an A class for 
a 90-day competition and a B 


class for a 


30-day competition. 
Must Have a Kindly Heart 


One of the most interesting and valuable 


addresses of the day was made by J. B. 
Johns, president of the Sandusky Cement Co.. 
and an executive in several others. Mr. 


Johns reminisced through his own career in 
the cement industry, beginning with the Le- 
high Portland Cement Co. as a repairman. 
He had several narrow escapes from death 
by accident himself. He said cement manu- 
facturers expected accidents in those days; 
while they would spend any amount of money 
on equipment to maintain production, the 
prevention of accidents aroused little interest. 

Mr. Johns said the most important side 
of accident prevention was the humanitarian 
side; if the cement plant executive does not 
really put his heart into it, the results can 
not be successful. As an illustration he gave 
a recent experience of his own at one of 
the plants he manages. The safety campaign 
aroused no real interest. He asked one of 
the men in the mill why. The man said he 
hated to say why, but the truth was that 
the men about the mill believed that the 
accident-prevention work was wholly selfish 
on the part of the company, in order to save 
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paying disability compensation. Mr. Johns 
told the man he would rather lose $1000 on 
production than pay $10 to a crippled man; 
that it was to save life and limb that the 
safety campaign had been inaugurated. It is, 
therefore, in many cases, a matter of educa- 
tion in which the chief executives of the 
companies themselves must have a part, and 
they must truly have the welfare of their 
employes at heart. 

The Cement Section meeting was particu- 
larly honored by the presence of Dr. F. 
Ritzmann, representing the International 
Labor Office of the League of Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland. Dr. Ritzmann compli- 
mented the cement industry on the genuine 
spirit of safety and accident prevention he 
had found in American plants he had visited. 
Dr. Ritzmann believed there were relatively 
fewer accidents in industry in Europe than 
in America, due to the slower pace of pro- 
duction, and to an ingrained habit of care- 
fulness, illustrated by the much smaller fire 
losses in Europe than in America. 


From the Peaks to the Depths 

Having keyed the audience to high en- 
thusiasm and much self-satisfaction by a 
forenoon of laudatory reviews of achieve- 
ments by the cement industry, the men re- 
turned after lunch to have nearly “all the 
wind taken out of their sails” by a paper 
on fatal accidents by Russell Frame, of the 
\lpha Portland Cement Co. After all, he 
said, the one great object in all accident 
prevention work was the saving of life and 
that in this regard the record of the port- 
land cement industry was far from satis- 
factory. In 1924 there were 64 fatal acci- 
dents; every six years the portland cement 
industry kills enough men to constitute the 
entire staff of one of its mills. During the 
past six vears only four plants have had no 
fatal accidents. 

Mr. Frame then analyzed the fatal acci- 
dent records since 1913. The largest number 
have occurred in the quarry and clay pit 
operations. Crushing and raw-material de- 
partments came next: and the presentation 
of this data was most impressive. Compari- 
sons of the death loss per man-hour in the 
cement industry compared with other indus- 
tries is even more impressive. The cement 
industry with 88,000,000 man-hours killed 64 
men in 1924; the automotive industry with 
577.000,000 man-hours, only 8; rubber in 
dustries, with 447,000,000 man-hours, 23 
deaths. The cost to the cement industry of 
these fatal accidents Mr. Frame said was at 
least three-quarters of a million dollars. 

He ended his paper with the suggestion 
that the Portland Cement Association issue 
weckly bulletins covering fatal accidents in 
such detail that they could be effectively 
used by all the member companies in edu 
cational work to remove similar hazards that 
may exist at their plants. In the discussion 
that followed it was brought out that the 
number of deaths is a small part of the 
hossible fatal accidents which may occur 
from such hazards. Every man there knew 
of escapes “by the skin of the teeth.” 
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Foremen the Key to Accident 
Prevention 

The two big things in accident prevention 
are adequate supervision and definite instruc- 
tion of all workmen. This eventually goes 
back to the foreman, and there was much 
discussion of the necessary qualities of yood 
foremen. Real ability for leadership and a 
kind heart seemed to be the chief qualities. 
The day when a man is made foreman 
merely because he is a good worker are 
He must be a man with a broad 
enough mind to co-operate with his brother 


passing. 


foremen in other departments and rise above 
petty jealousies. ° 


Long-Time “‘No-Accident” Records 


L. M. McDonald, superintendent of the 
Port Colburne plant of the Canada Cement 
Co., Ltd., told how his plant had gone 365 





J. B. Johns 


days without a lost-time accident. This rec- 
ord was achieved by the usual steps from 
1920, when accidents were looked upon as 
inevitable, up through periods of indiffer- 
ence, awakening interest, real interest and 
top-notch enthusiasm. A general safety com- 
mittee comprising all the foremen, who are 
held accountable for accidents in their de- 
partments, is one of the secrets of the suc 
cess of accident prevention at this plant, and 
a weekly plant newspaper, in mimeograph 
form, is a big factor in educational work 
and in promoting esprit. de corps. 

Mr. MeDonald rated the factors which 
made his record possible as follows: (1) a 
clean plant: (2) the weekly newspaper ; 
(3) departmental dial reporting—a scheme 
whereby the number of days lost was brought 
home to every workman; (4) the convic- 
tion of executives and foremen that acci- 
dents could be prevented. 

The Port Colburne plant record was cast 
somewhat in the shade by the announcement 
of Gerdon Huth. of the Duluth plant of the 
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Universal Portland Cement Co., that his plant 
had now gone 439 days without an accident. 
This record he laid to education of the fore- 
men, a general safety committee and seven 
departmental safety committees, with prizes 
for the best records. Eventually the prizes 
—gold watches— were awarded to every 
member of the safety committees, at an 
annual complimentary dinner. Since then 
only the chairman of the committee is ap- 
pointed and the other members are elected 
by the employes—membership being now 
greatly sought after. 


Election of Officers 


Russell Frame, of the Alpha Portland 
Cement Co., Easton, Penn., was unanimously 
elected chairman of the Cement Section of 
the National Safety Council for 1926; T. F. 
Halpin, of the Marquette Cement Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago, was elected vice-chair- 
man, and H. G. Jacobsen was re-elected 
secretary. 


Cement and Quarry Meeting 

Wednesday, September 30, witnessed the 
first attempt in history to bring the cement 
and quarry industries together in a common 
cause—the prevention of accidents in quar- 
ries. Major Reninger presided, and spoke 
with appreciation of the opportunity for this 
joint session. E. E. Evans, the Whitehouse 
Stone Co., Toledo, chairman of the Quarry 
Section, and D. C. Souder, insurance man- 
ager of the France Stone Co., Toledo, sec- 
retary of the section, and about a dozen 
crushed stone quarry men were present, in 
addition to the cement company men. 

Lt.-Col. George R. Spaulding, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. A., read a paper on the 
general use of explosives in blasting, and 
F. F. McLaughlin, of the France Stone Co.., 
read a remarkably interesting and instruct- 
ive paper based on his own experience in the 
prevention of blasting accidents. This paper 
will be published complete in our October 
17 issue. 

The chief points brought out by Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin were that there “ain't no such thing 
He then detailed 
all of the precautions that must be taken to 


as a safe high explosive.” 


prevent accidents, from having a good road 
from the magazine to the quarry face to 
the loading and firing of the charge. 

The discussion of Mr. McLaughlin's paper 
was interesting and animated. We shall give 
it when we publish the paper in the next 
issue. 

\ paper by W. W 


the Koppel Industrial Car and Equipment Co., 


Stewart, manager of 


Pittsburgh, Penn., reviewed in detail many 
of the causes of accident in the quarry trans- 
portation system. Poor track conditions, 
overloading cars, steep grades and equip- 
ment in none too good a state of repair are 
responsible for many accidents. 

Prior to the announcement of the ad- 
journment of this joint session Mr. Evans 
announced that the National Crushed Stone 
Association had established a Safety and 
Accident Prevention Section. Mr. Jacobsen 


expressed great satisfaction with the pro- 








8s 
gram and the results of this joint session 
discussion of common problems. A vote was 
taken and it was the unanimous opinion of 
all present that these joint sessions should 
be repeated at every meeting of the National 
Safety Congress. 

The Section meeting on 
day, October 1, will be 
October 17 issue of 


Quarry Thurs- 
reported in the 
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Standard Soapstone Corporation 
Organized 
TANDARD SOAPSTONE 
New York has completed its 
tion under the 


CORP. of 
organiza- 
state of New 


$1,575,000, 


laws of the 
York, with a capitalization of 
of which $1,000,000 is paid in. 
taken over the entire 
business of the Phoenix Stone Co., 


The com 
pany has assets and 
Inc., of 
Arrington, Va., which was organized three 
W. Wallace Benjamin, in as 
sociation with Charles O. Heydt and F. A. 
Benjamin, who have carried on and devel- 


vears ago by 


oped the business. 

W. Wallace 
ent associated with him in the management 
of the Phoenix Stone Co., 
tinue in charge of the operations and_ busi 


senjamin and those at pres 
Inc., will con 


ness of the Standard Soapstone Corp., with 
the addition of Michael J. Copps, who has 
just resigned as a director of the Virginia 
Alberene Corp. to become managing director 
of the Standard Soapstone Corp. Mr. Copps 
was formerly vice-president and general 
Alberene 


and has been actively engaged in the soap- 


manager of the Virginia Corp. 
stone business for 28 vears. 

A soapstone deposit of more than 1600 
acres has been purchased in Nelson county, 
Va., including soapstone-bearing lands pur- 
chased from Thomas Fortune Ryan, 
has become a director of the new corpora- 
tion. The Jand owned, as indicated by exten- 


who 


contains deposits of soft, 
medium and hard grade soapstone for com- 


sive core-drilling, 
mercial purposes in quantities sufficient to 
supply the entire United States at the present 
rate of consumption for 50 years. The com- 
pany will engage in the quarrying, manufac- 
ture, sale and installation of soapstone prod- 
ucts. The entire operation will be completed 
and the quarries will be producing soon. 
The company will soon have completed at 
a cost of $400,000 the erection of mills of 
steel and glass construction equipped with 


standard and special machinery for soap- 
stone production. A 1000-h.p. condensing 
steam turbo-electric generating plant is 


under construction on the Tye river. A 
six-mile standard gauge railroad connecting 
with the main line of the Southern railway 
is also being built. In addition to a number 
of houses completed during the last year, 
construction is under way of a new town 
site, including modern homes and stores. 

It is estimated that the property of the 
Standard Soapstone Corp. in Virginia con- 
tains 25,000,000 cu. ft. of soapstone. The 
plant and the quarries which are now being 
opened up are equipped with quarry ma- 
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steam shovels, derricks, locomotives 
and rolling stock. 


chines, 


The ofhcers and directors of the company 
are W. Wallace Benjamin, president and 
general manager; Charles O. Heydt, secre- 
Clifton vice-presi- 

A. Ben- 
Michael J. 
director; Mortimer J. 
Copps, plant manager; William R. Conklin 
and Alfred C. B. MeNevin. 


tary-treasurer ; Reeves, 
dent and industrial engineer; F. 
jamin, Thomas Fortune Rvan, 


Copps, managing 


Giant Portland Increases Storage 
Capacity 


IANYT Portland Cement Co., Phila- 

delphia, Penn., have awarded a con- 
tract to the McDonald Engineering Co.., 
Chicago, Ill., for the erection of 12 con- 
crete silos 26x80 it. These new additions 
to their Egypt, Penn., plant are expected 
to add 160,000 bbl. to the storage capacity, 


Stilwell Gravel Company Sold 
N. STILWELL, president of the 
Stilwell Sand and Gravel Co., of An- 
derson, Ind., announced that all the common 
stock of the company has been sold to M. 
\. Neville, of Indianapolis, vice-president 
and general manager of the Western Indiana 
Gravel Co., of Lafayette, Ind., for a con- 
sideration of approximately $150,000. The 
deal includes large pits and equipment on 


the east side of Anderson, at Orestes, be- 
tween Elwood and Alexandria. The Western 
Indiana company will continue to operate at 
Terre Haute, Lafayette and Warsaw. With 
the acquisition of the Stilwell company, the 
Western Indiana Gravel Co. becomes one of 
the largest producers in Indiana, total output 
being about 2,000,000 
washed sand and 


year of 
The Big Four 
railroad and the state highway commission 
are large consumers of the Anderson pits 
products. 


tons per 
gravel. 


Standard Gypsum Company 
New Plant Soon to be in 
Operation 


HE big mill of the Standard Gypsum 

Co. in the Long Beach harbor is nearing 
completion and the manufacture of plaster 
is expected to begin about October 15. The 
latest type of machinery is being installed, 
and rapid progress on the construction of 
the wharf and other structures is being made 
to accommodate the first boatload of gypsum 
due here in October from San Marcos island. 

The mill will have a capacity of 9000 tons 
of gypsum rock a month, but for the present 
will start on 125 tons a day and gradually 
work up to capacity. 

The structure is 72x124 ft. and 68 ft. high. 
Three kettles have been provided each with 
a capacity of 10 tons every 2 hr. The 
stucco bin has a capacity of 500 tons. .On 
the north side of the mill is a sack storage 
house, 26x70 ft., and on the west a stock 
pile building, 71x270 ft. and 66 ft. high, 
runs to the southwest end of the wharf. A 
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24x24 crusher plant has also been provided. 

Spur railroad tracks of the Pacific Elec- 
tric serve the mill and the stock pile build- 
ings and will be laid to the wharf, where 
barges and steamers will unload the gyp- 
sum. If necessary, the wharf, which is 42 
ft. wide, will have a capacity of 400 tons 
of rock an hour unloaded and disposed of 
the plant. The complete process 
unloading. the rock to sacking as 
plaster requires about 7 hr. 

For the present the company plans to 
rock from the San Marcos 
island to the plant here by barge, running 
two barges at a time with a total capacity 
of 15,000 tons, one barge being unloaded 
at the company wharf here and the other 


through 
from 


transport its 


continuing on to the company’s other mill 
at Seattle. 

To insure the company’s successful opera- 
tion, and also as a matter of public conve- 
nience, dust and water collectors have been 
provided. The office of the company is lo- 
cated on Water street. 


British Columbia Gypsum Com- 
pany to Build New Plant 


HE recent purchase of a fine waterfront 

site at Port Mann, B. C., by the British 
Columbia Gypsum Co., Ltd., is to be fol- 
lowed by the erection of a gypsum manufac- 
turing plant upon which, it is reported, con- 
struction is now under way. The raw mate- 
rial is to be obtained from the large deposit 
at Falkland on the Canadian National Rail- 
way between Kamloops and Kelonna, B. C. 
This is an exceedingly large deposit of high- 
grade gypsum rock. 

The property containing the gypsum de- 
posit was purchased more than a decade ago 
by the British Columbia Gypsum Co. when 
the C. N. R. first proposed this railway line 
now being built. The deposit is so large and 
conveniently situated for railway transport 
loading, largely by gravity, that it is more 
advantageous and economical to bring the 
rock down to tidewater, grind it there and 
ship the manufactured product from there. 

A controlling interest in the British Co- 
lumbia Gypsum Co., Ltd., is held by the 
Manitoba Gypsum Co., one of the largest 
producers of the product in Canada. 

The company has 1110-ft. waterfront at 
Port Mann. The plant will include grinding 
mills, shipping wharf, storage warehouse, 
barrel and sacking plant and other acces- 
sories which will permit the handling of the 
product on a large scale. 


Prominent Canadian Sand and 
Gravel Producer Dies 


DICK, Jr., president and owner of the 

* National Sand and Material Co., Wel- 
land, Ont., died recently at the Toronto 
General Hospital. He was born in Hamil- 
ton in 1883, but spent most of his life in 
Welland where his company had a fleet of 
boats and he conducted a large business in 
sand and gravel. He is survived by a wife 
and three sons. 
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. 
Incorporations 
Consolidated Sand and Gravel Co., Chicago, Il. 
dissolved. 
Atlas Aluminate Cement Co., Delaware, 150) 
shares no par common stock. 
Klaas Sand and Gravel Co., Cleveland, Ohi 
$15,000. Grover Higgins and others 





Couper _— and Granite Works, Norfolk, 

Ta., $15.000 . C. Couper and K. P. Couper 

Antioch —_ Co:, Francisco, Calif., sand 
and grave Loews buil ling, San Francisco, Calit 

Norwalk po Mite. Co., Norwalk, Conn., 
$10,000. W. J. ns, 21 Belden avenue, anil 
others. 

perwice Gravel Transportation Co., Denve1 


Colo., $100,000. J. D. Hartel, H. L. Embry and 
S. A. Sutliff 

Hicken Washed Sand and —oigg Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., $25,000. \. B. Hicken, E. W. Ardern 
and R. Strehlow. 

Virginia-Carolina Soapstone Co., Roanoke, Va., 
$50,000. C. M. Armes. Payne building, J. A. Jan 
ison and others. 


White Cliff Crushed Stone Co., Dover, Wash., 
$109,000. sy James K. Hard, Harold Wright, 
Cc. M. Steel and others. 


Hayward Building Material Co., 
$25,000. Thos. B. Russell, Jr., J. 
kK. F. Casson, C. S. Russell and Wm. 

Joseph Piergoss, Camden, N. J., ( 
ment products. Joseph, Paul and May Piergoss, 
all of Palymyra. (Attorney, F. J. Smith, Camden.) 

Parco Sand and Gravel Co., Parco, Wyo., $50,- 


Hayward, Calif., 

Casson, 
Bi: ackman. 
$10,000. Ce- 


000. Operate sand and gravel plant. <A. S. Cart- 
wright, E. D. Crawfis and H. L. Shafer. (Brim- 
mer and Brimmer, attorneys.) 

Ridge Road Gravel and Development Co., Erie, 
Penn., $100,000. To excavate, mine and quarry 
for sand and gravel. D. L. Lomask, S. L. Sci- 


betta and Benj. Glickfield, all of Erie. 

Iroquois Sand and Gravel Co., Clinton, IIl., 
$100,000. Excavation of sand and gravel for road 
construction work. David R. Ellis, W. C. and 
D. M. Meents. Correspondent, M. O. Tate, 1125 
First National Bank building. 

National Mortar and Cement Co., 
Monroe street, Springfield, Ill., $75,000. To man- 
ufacture building materials of every kind and 
character, etc. C. S. Dines, A. Pastel and 
Allen E. Holler. Correspondent, Sampson and 
Giffin, 402 First National Bank building, Spring 
field. 

Virginia Utilities Corp., Richmond, Va., $1,- 
000,000. To acquire and operate coal and lime- 
stone lands and sell and distribute their products. 
W. H. Blauvelt, New York, president; F. E. 

Nolting, Richmond, vice-president and secretary; 

. E. Loxley, Philadelphia, vice-president and 
treasurer; R. L. Lackey, Buena Vista, Va., vice- 
president, and Allan J. Saville, Richmond, vice- 
president and engineer in charge. 


Lime 


South Pasadena Lime Co., South 
Calif., has been building a new shed 
_Simpson Bros. Lime and Sand Co., Sacramento, 
Calif., plant has been slightly damaged by fire. 

_ New England Lime Co. has moved its offices 
from Danbury, Conn., to the Agricultural Bank 
building at Pittsfield. Mass. 

Dixie Lime Products Co., Kendrick, Fla., of 
which W. M. Palmer is president, is about to 
erect additions to its road material plant, put in 
new kilns and install crushing plant and a shovel. 

Hydrated lime deposits have been found in suf- 
ficient quantities near Perth, 


514% East 








Pasadena, 


Ont., to justify steps 
being taken to form a company for the develop- 
ment of the product. Tests have been made both 


in United States and Canada showing the ore to 
be 95% pure, the remaining 5% being useful as 
a fertilizer. 





Sand and Gravel 


Peracamo Sand Co., New York, 
a new 25-ton locomotive crane 
Interstate Co. 





has purchased 
from the McMyler- 


Texas Sand and Gravel Co., 
is installing a Lidgerwood 
a mile of track, etc. 

Colonial Sand and Stone Co., 
added to its equipment a 
purchased from the 


Texas, 
laying about 


Colorado, 
cable way, 


New York, has 
50-ton locomotive crane 
MecMyler-Interstate Co. 

Multnomah County, Oregon, commissioners have 
awarded the contract for 2000 cu. yd. of 
rock and screenings to the City Motor 
Co. Price was set at the lowest bid, 
$1.60 per cu. yd. 

Allegheny River Sand Corp., Pittsburgh, Penn., 
has applied for permission to construct a sand and 
gravel loading plant, consisting of hoists, bins 
loading machinery, etc., on the Allegheny 
Washington township. 

Great Northern Railway Co. 
washing plat at (¢ 


cr ushe d 
Trucking 
which was 





has closed its gray el 
hinook for the 


season, Its 
5900 yd. of washed 


reserves of gravel and 3000 


yd. otf washed sand are deemed sufficient to sup- 
ply any demand until the reopening in the spring 
ot the next year. 


Producer Rock and Gravel Co., Victoria, B. C., 
had its tug ‘“‘Mystery’’ driven ashore by the tide 
off Trial Island, B. C. The tug was proceeding 
irom Bellingham to Victoria with an empty 
It was later tloated off at 
slight damage to its keel. 

Magna Sand Corp., 
into the hands of a 
cellor Wolcott. The 


sCcOW. 
high tide with but 


Philadelphia, Penn., was put 
receiver by order of Chan- 
order is the result of an 
application by L. M. Golden and others (see Sep 
tember 5 1 details). Norman P. Crutch 
was named as receiver. 

Syracuse Sand and Gravel Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
was awarded the decision in the Federal cou.t in 
a damage suit against the E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours Co. Emil Hansen, receiver of the com- 
pany, contended that full responsibility for the 
loss of the company’s two barges, leased to the 
Du Pont company, rested with the defendant and 
the findings of the court upheld his claims. The 
barges were des.royed by tre and explosion re- 
centiy at Verona Beach. 


issue tor 





Cement 





Ontario Gypsum Co., Ltd. Canada Cement 


building, Phillips Square, Montreal, will erect a 
plant to cost $200,000. 

Utah-Idaho Cement Co., Brigham City, Utah, 
held an outing for the entire force at Crystal 
Springs recently. There was an early evening 
swimming contest, luncheon and in the later eve- 
ning, dancing. 


Dixie Portland Cement Co., Richard City, Tenn., 
is planning improvements and additions to their 
plant to cost about $500,000. It is expected that 
they will add two new kilns to the nine 8x110-ft. 
kilns in operation which will increase their output 
to 50 cars per day. 

Dewey Portland Cement Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
pianc at Dewey, Okia., had a breakdown on one of 
the power turbines. Suspension of operation was 
short for service was soon supplied by tne 
local power company. The generating unit is ex- 
pected to be in service again within a few days. 





Cement Products 





B. F. and J. M. Magill, La Belle, Fla., to es- 
tablish a plant to make cement blocks. 

Bogue Supply Co., Morehead City, N. C., is 
about to enter the cement products industry. 

Gem City Concrete Co., Ohio. Manu- 
iacture concrete blocks, tile and brick. C. F. 
Clark, president, and J. B. Siders, secretary. 

Chas. F. Kuhn, Cambridge, Mass., is reported 
to have acquired site near Haines City, Fla. Will 
establish a plant to manufacture cement products. 

Coast Culvert and Flume Co., 
vard and Denver avenue, 
changed its name to the 
Corp. 

Lawrence Construction 
S. B. Lawrence, 


Dayton, 


Columbia boule- 
Portland, Ore., has 
Beall Pipe and Tank 


Co., 


president, is 


Jackson, Miss., 
reported to have 
organized the Lawrence Concrete Products Co., 
and will establish a plant at Hollywood station 
for the manufacture of cement pipe, etc. 

Felstone Co., Inc., Biltmore, N. C., Marshall 
Gravatt, president, have placed contract for about 


$25 This 


$25,000 worth of cement products machinery. 


River, 


machinery includes mixers, tile makers and con- 





crete block equipment. Output is to be about 
4000 concrete tile per day. Plant to be erected 
on Fairview avenue, Biltmore. 

Quarries 





J. F. Bannister, Liberty, S. C., is soon to he. 
gin the development of a stone quarry. 

Arkansas Slate Co., Little Rock, Ark., is 
to install quarrying equipment at a slate 
near Norman, Ark. 

Greene-Grignon Granite Co., 1816 West Superior 
street, Duluth, Minn., will begin the 
a plant to cost about $30,000. 


alx ut 
quarry 


erection of 


Washington County, Oregon, rock crusher at 
Dunham station was destroyed by fire recently. 
Included in the loss was over $1000 worth of 


belting, two motors, 
tus. The crusher, electrically 
stalled about one year ago. 
Ione Quarries Co., Amador 
to increase its activities shortly. C. E. Miller, 
representative of the company, announced hat 
they had recently acquired a quarry in the Buena 
Vista section and will soon add from $50,000 t 
$75,000 worth of new equipment. The rock from 
this quarry is said to be a sandstone practically 
tree from grit and thus ‘finds extensive use in tke 
paint industry. 

Columbia Quarry Co., St. Louis, Mo., announced 
the following election of officers and directors: 
lt. J. Krause, president; C. H. Krause, vice-presi- 
dent, and H. F. Schuct, secretary and treasurer. 
Lhe above named were also elected directors of 
the company. The balance of the organization is: 
li. G. Wilson, trathe manager; C. Glassen, 
engineer in charge of all machinery; C. E. Klaus, 
superintendent quarries Nos. 1 and 2; P. G. For- 
man, superintendent quarries Nos. 3 


conveyors and other appara 


operated, was in- 


County, Calitfornis 


Is 


and 53. 





Gypsum 





Universal Gypsum Co., Chicago, IIl., has 
opened its southwest division sales office in 
sas City, Mo., with H. H. Fapp in charge. 

Blue Diamond Co. gypsum mines near Las Ve- 
gas, Calif., have started shipments of gypsum. 
the chiet city to which these shipments are made 
is Los Angeles. Description of the plant can be 
found in the July 25 issue of Rock Products. 

National Gypsum Co. (incorporation reported 
September 19 issue) has been licensed by the 
secretary of state of New York to engage in the 
business of manufacturing gypsum and 
products within the state. The concern will have 
its othces at No. 415 Jackson Buiiding, Buttfalo, 
and will be represented by J. Haggerty. 


Rock Asphalt 


T. R. Tedway Co., Nashville, Tenn., has ac 
quired a 120-acre tract at Morgan County, <Ala- 
bama. It is planned to develop the asphalt de- 
posits. 

Kansas Sandrock Asphalt Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
will maintain its offices at Paola, Kas. The com- 
pany is a subsidiary of the Missouri Asphalt Rock 
Co. and has several hundred acres of asphalt 
lands in Missouri under lease. 


Marble 


B. L. Van Hoose filed suit for dissolution of the 
Center Creek Marble Co., Carthage, Mo., in which 
he is co-partner with W. Jones. He seeks in 
another suit to be repaid for private money ex- 
pended to conduct the business and amounts due 
him from the partnership. At the time of the 
petition the accounts of the business have been 
closed and the partnership is no longer comg 
business as such. 


cement 

















Potash 


New York, has acquired 600 
Cartersville, Ga., and is placing a plant 
site for the manufacture of potash. 





C. A. Magnell, 
acres at C 
on the 
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The‘Arno.o” Vertical Kiln 
Supported on Steel 
Sub~Structure 














Three types of Kilru} « © 
bes pe. Supports designed and . 
ly The“Arnowo Vertical Kiln Built to meet your The’Arnoue Vertical Kiln 
he Supported on a Solid Local conditions. Supported on Arched 
‘ai i Concrete Sub-Structure Concrete Sub~Structure 






































be The pride of builders and of users, these “Arnold” Ver- 
rte tical Lime Kilns are the culmination of a wide experi- 
‘the ence, the result of steady and consistent progress. Situ- 
ave ated in the heart of the world’s lime-center, in intimate 
contact with lime producers, our engineers have enjoyed 
every advantage in developing lime kilns—and all other 


_ lime-producing machinery—to the utmost point of mod- 





Aa ern efficiency. Their product is accepted by the industry 
? as a criterion of excellence, a standard by which to 

pore judge others. 

Rock 


Wherever you are, whatever your local conditions, our 
engineers can do for you what they have done for so 
many others. Why not write us? 


| ARNOLD & WEIGEL, Woodville, Ohio, U.S.A. 


CONTRACTORS & ENGINEERS 


600 ——. 


plant 
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lata on const ruction of these machines. Features Bollinger-Andrews Construction Co., Pittsburgh, 
> Model “RB” for accommod: ation of rivets to 9 in. Penn., has been awarded the contract by the Lake 
Trade Literature in length without adjustment of jaws. Additional Erie Limestone Co.,. Youngstwon, Ohio, for a 
= facts on electric ring heaters, electric oil hoists, large limestone crushing and loading plant at their 
VOTIC] ae ae eer ! — bar welders, magnetic chucks _and portable tool Hillsville, Penn., property. Crushing and _ screen- 
heading will be sent fs sel or hvton ss supports. 16 pp. 8'2x11_ in, AMERI( AN ing machinery is being furnished by Allis-Chal- 

oa 8 “i Cee aia ee fe : 3 HOIST AND DE RRICK CO., St. Paul, Minn. mers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ce publication When writing for ai ae Sullivan Diamond Drills. Catalog No. 80 in- Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Co., Chicago, IIl., 
ns kindly mention ROCK PRODI cludes all standard types of diamond drills used have purchased from the Farrel Foundry and 
for coal and hard mineral prospect work and newer Machine Co., Buffalo, N. Y., a new Sykes gear 
: Conveyor Appliances. Brochure on material heavy duty types such as C and CN, Fordson- generating machine. Foote Bros. Gear and Ma- 
andling which is of interest to executives en- power-plant mounted drill for shallow geological chine Co. will place on the market a new series 
gaged in problems of that nature CECIL R. tests. Features class FK machine for deep bors of reduction units, equipped with the Sykes gen- 
<= r CO., 3454 Denton street, Detroit, ing. Specimen lists of equipment and details of erated, continuous tooth, herringbone gears. They 

icn,. 


peration, setting of diamond kits, etc. Illustrated. will also publish a list of Sykes herringbone gears, 
log illustrating and 80 pp. 6x9. SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO.,, which will give their st¢ indard sizes and prices 
itermittent types of 122 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill 

4 2 hg chaste m use Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., have re- 
ind preparation of material and data uipment cently issued bulletins covering their general line 
ind operation. 16 pp. 6x9. ELE( PRU WELD- 


Welding Machinery. 
‘scribing combination a 
elding machinery. Contain 























of excavating machinery, published in both Span- P l 
ING MACHINE CO., Detroit, Mic ish and Portuguese. In these bulletins is given ersonals 

Gas Regulators and Pressure Cleves Bulletin the general description of the construction and 
No. 200-A in looseleaf form illustrating and de- operation of gasoline, Diesel or electric shovels, ’ 
scribing this equipment Features Type “R” 3 draglines, clamshells, cranes, trench hoes, skimmer Victor Oolitic Stone Co., Bloomington, Ind., 
in. oxygen standard regulator Inclu les types of scoops, pile drivers, cane loaders, wheel and ladder announces the appointment of FE. F. Gilberson, 
adaptors for acetylene welding work, etc 8 pp. type trenchers, backfillers and truck cranes as Washington, D. C., as eastern sales representa- 
84x11 in. ALEXANDER MIL LBURN cCo.. well as clearance specifications for these machines. tive. 

Baltimore, Md. These bulletins are for distribution to any of the Chesleigh Gray, former chief engineer of the 

Monel Metal. Comprehensive bulletin illustrat Spanish or Portuguese speaking countries and Indiana State Highway Commission, has accepted 
ing and describing uses and adaptability of monel will be sent to any interested party upon request. a position as construction engineer with the 
metal for machinery and equipment in the indus Greenville Gravel Co., of Greenville, Ohio. 
tries. ew Sa for wire rope, wire cloth, Gordon Tongue, general sales manager of the 
screens, et (oe 9x12 in. INTERNA Manufacturers Superior Portland Cement Co. of Seattle, was 
TIONAL NIC KE CO., 67 Wall street, New elected president of the Sales Managers Associa- 
York. tion of Seattle, Wash. 

Aerial Tramways. Catalog No. T 25 describ- McDonald Engineering Co., Chicago, Ill., have Robert W. Hunt Co., engineers, announce the 
ing and illustrating aerial tramway systems. Con- received contract for the erection of 160,000 bbl. opening of a branch office and cement inspection 
tains general description on the adapt ibility, oper- storage plant for the Giant Portland Cement Co. and testing laboratory at 420 Alabama Power Co. 
ation and fundamentals ot oscillating and continu- plant at Egypt, Penn, Storage will consist of 12 building, Birmingham, Ala., with T. C. Pease as 
ous type transport systems. Data on e juipment concrete silos 26x80 it. manager. ; 
such as carriers, buckets, cables and ttings. 51 Albert Walton has been elected president and 


J. K. Hooper and C. W. Momberger have 


pp. 6x9 in. A. LESCHEN AND SONS ROPE formed the Hooper-Momberger Co. for the pur- 


general manager of the J. W. Paxson Co., Phila- 
CO., 5909 Kennerley avenue, St. Louis, Mo 


delphia, Penn. Mr. Walton has had a wide ex- 


pose of conducting a general equipment business 
Rahnaantic Temperature Control Instruments. perience as an executive in companies engaged in with offices at 90 West St., Suite 1703, New York 
Catalog No. 87 illustrating and describing indi- various branches of the metal industries. H. M City. Mr. Momberger for many years has had a 
cating, signaling, alarm and recording electric Bougher, retiring president, was elected chairman wide experience in design, construction, erection 
pyrometers. Features automatic control pyrome- of the board of directors of the company. and operation of crushing and grinding plants. He 
ters and illustrates their application in different Diamond Power Specialty Corp., Detroit, Mich., has specialized in cement machinery and cement 
industries. Descriptions, data and price lists of announce that the territory of the Lat hrop- Trot- plants and was formerly connected with Allis- 
instruments and equipment 40 pp 8x10. ter Co., 733 Union Trust building, Cincinnati, Chalmers Mfg. Co., Power Mining and Machinery 
BROWN INSTRUMENT COG. Philadelphia, Ohio, who have been sales representative for the Co. and the Ainecienh Smelting and Refining Co. 
Penn. Diamond Power Specialty Corp. in the Cincinnati Mr. Hooper has specialized for over fourteen years 
Electric Rivet Heaters and Welders. Bulletin territory for many years, has been extended to in all kinds of power equipment, including com- 
llustr ating and describing portable types of elec- take in Indianapolis and_ the adjacent territory in plete plants in electric, gas, air, hydraulic and 
a Ee oer Ge ORES Raa Pe ae central and southern Indiana. steam lines; also in contractors’ equipment. 


This Worm Gear Drive— 
Continuous Operation Insurance 
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ail VULCAN IRON WORKS 


“gid Sicnmacek dae In the four years Vulcan Worm Gear Drives 
E { 1730 Main St. Withestee, Pe. | have been used on these locomotives, not a 
{New York, 50 Church St.; Pittsburgh, William M. Baily Co., single repair or replacement has been made on 


506 Bakewell Bldg.; Chicago, McCormick Bldg. any of the hundreds of drives in use 


Compare this with other drives you know where 
po. an repairs and replacements are taken as a matter 
of course, and you will agree that Vulcan Worm 


Gear Drives are continuous operation insurance 
Send for locomotive bulletin [.T. 
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